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The Boy Who Shot His Father 


A 1,000 per cent batting average is not bad 


The worst and most numerous 
criminals in the United States are 
boys in their teens. The authorities 
blame heredity, environment, bad 
companions, lack of early training, 
books and newspapers and movies. 
They know everything there is to 
be known about boy criminals—ex- 
cept what to do about them. 

But here’s a man, a Catholic 
priest, who seems to have all the 
answers—Father Edward J. Flan- 
agan of Boys Town, Nebraska. 

“We have boy criminals,” he says, 
“because we don’t like boys.” 

“There are in this country,” 
Father Flanagan declares, “‘at least 
ten million homeless boys, roaming 
like desperate animals, through our 
cities’ streets and alleys. It is our 
fault, not theirs, if many of them 
become criminals. Our crime bill 
is something like 16 billion dollars 
a year. How much larger it will 


By EDWARD DOHERTY 
Condensed from Liberty 


be if we continue to neglect our 
boys only the years will tell.” 

Father Flanagan is no theorist. 
He speaks with the authority of 
20 years of experience—z2o years of 
making good men out of all kinds 
of boys. In more than 4,000 cases 
he has not one failure. 

A little over 25 years ago, newly 
ordained, he rented a home for 
derelicts across the street from a 
police station in Omaha. The place 
was crowded every night with hope- 
less, homeless men. 

One night a tired, ragged, 
hungry, outcast boy begged for 
shelter—and then and there the 
priest devoted his life to boys. 
“When I looked into that cold 
pinched little face, I felt actually 
guilty. And I knew I was all 
wrong. I knew I should have to 
begin with boys to save men.” 

He borrowed $90 and rented an- 
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other house. He took in five boys 
whom nobody else wanted, bor- 
rowed and begged money to feed 
and clothe them and give them an 
education. 

Today, on half a section of land 
ten miles west of Omaha, he has 
accommodations for hundreds of 
boys—a big dormitory, a gymna- 
sium, a grade school approved by 
the county, a high school approved 
by the state, “the best teachers 
money can buy,” machine and car- 
penter shops, a cobbler shop, a 
laundry, a tailor shop, a baseball 
field, a football field, a farm, a lake 
stocked with fish, and everything 
else needed for the making of men. 

The place has been incorporated 
as a town. It’s on the maps as 
Boys Town. It has a second-class 
post office. Like the Junior Repub- 
lic plan, it is governed by a boy 
mayor, boy councilors, a boy com- 
missioner of police. It has a fine 
football team, a great baseball team, 
a band, a choir, a magazine, a hos- 
pital, several chapels—and no jail. 
Its citizens are of many creeds and 
racial strains. 

It requires a quarter of a million 


dollars annually to maintain the * 


town, to care for the 217 boys. The 
expense is met by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. Every bed in the town 
is occupied. At least 500 boys are 
turned away every year. “It’s heart- 
breaking,” Father Flanagan says, 
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“to realize that if we had only a 
little more money we could save 
those boys too.” 

Father Flanagan is tall and lean 
and blue-eyed, a kindly understand- 
ing sympathetic priest. The citizens 
of Boys Town look upon him as 
both a father and a saint. He knows 
them all, better than they know 
themselves—and he loves them all. 

Here’s a boy whose earliest mem- 
ories go back to a cheerless orphan- 
age and to a woman who adopted 
him, and who subsequently went 
mad and attacked him with a knife. 
She cut him in a hundred places, 
slashing his face to shreds, then 
hurled him down a flight of cellar 
steps to the concrete floor of a base- 
ment. 

Father Flanagan has placed this 
child in many hospitals. Plastic 
surgeons have made his face look 
human; but so far no doctors have 
been able to cure the injuries to 
spine and hips. The boy will al- 
ways be a cripple. Yet he’s as 
cheerful as any other boy in town. 
Everybody likes him; everybody is 
good to him. Some day he may 
become a distinguished writer. 

Recently Father Flanagan heard 
of a little savage who kept appear- 
ing at a restaurant in Omaha and 
demanding a cup of coffee and a 
stale doughnut. For weeks he 
hunted him. Finally he found him 
and his mother, a prostitute, who 
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seldom saw her son, had never 
taken care of him or provided for 
him and never said a kind word 
to him. 

“He was like a little lost wolf,” 
Father Flanagan says. “Ah, you 
should see him now, see the eager- 
ness to learn that shines out of that 
child’s eyes! And you should hear 
him sing! There’s a great singer 
or a great musician in that tender 
little body—and a fine mind, too.” 

There are two boys who killed 
their fathers. One was 12 at the 
time, the other 15.- The younger 
boy shot his drunken father 
through the heart to save his 
mother from one more beating. The 
older boy adored his mother and 
sister. He loved his father in a 
way, but hated him too, because 
his father wouldn’t leave another 
woman. One Saturday he went to 
his father and begged him to come 
home. His father promised he 
would, tomorrow, in time for Sun- 
day dinner. The boy was so happy 
he ran all the way home. He helped 
his mother and sister scour the 
house, helped them decorate it, 
helped them plan and prepare the 
dinner. 

Every few minutes, that Sunday 
afternoon, he went to the door and 
looked down the street. Every few 
minutes his mother would look at 
the clock and then at the oven. 
Every few minutes Sis lit the 
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candles on the table, blew them out 
again. 

At last they realized that dad 
wasn’t coming home. 

Mother lay down on her bed and 
wept so you could hear her all 
over the house. Sis was in her 
room, sobbing too. 

The boy sneaked his father’s shot- 
gun out of the house, and went to 
a saloon. 

“Are you coming home, dad?” 
he asked, looking in through a 
window. 

The father laughed. “Hell, no,” 
he said. 

The boy blew the side of his 
father’s head off, went home and 
waited for the police. He pleaded 
guilty to murder in the first degree. 
A judge was about to impose sen- 
tence when Father Flanagan 
stepped forward. 

“This is the crime of a child 
who loved his mother,” he said. 
“This was a staggering problem, 
too big for any boy of his years 
to solve. The underlying causes 
that drive youth into trouble are 
entirely beyond youth’s control. 
This boy was not to blame.” 

He told of Boys Town and of 
boys he had known and raised. He 
asked for this boy. He promised to 
make a respected citizen of him. 

The boy’s mother wept during 
the priest’s plea. And every now 
and then the crowd: in the court- 
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room wept or cheered. The judge 
couldn’t restrain them. He could 
scarcely restrain himself. 

The priest told what boys he had 
helped were now doing. Two were 
running a great foreign-language 
newspaper in the city of New York; 
one was publisher of a high-class 
magazine; one was a doctor, one 
a lawyer, half a hundred were in 
business for themselves; one had 
been signed up to pitch for the 
St. Louis Browns; one was an 
actor, two were manufacturers. He 
could tell where each of his old 
boys was, what he was doing, how 
he was getting along. Out of more 
than 4,400 boys not one was a 
criminal, not one was a failure. 


On that record the judge paroled 
the boy to him. 

Statesmen, educators, men in all 
walks of life have paid honor to 
Father Flanagan. He has been 
called Nebraska’s best citizen. 
Statisticians have pointed out that 
he has saved the taxpayers of 
America millions. 

“Nonsense,” he says. “I haven’t 
done much. I’ve never had the 
money to do much. Save the tax- 
payers millions? I don’t know. 
Those are only figures. But I know 
what I could do with a tiny fraction 
of that money. I could take care 
of all the homeless unwanted boys 
in this country and make them in- 
to good men.” 








Boy Grown Up 

It is interesting to note how essentially it springs from the 
faculty of make-believe . . . it is the child’s faculty of make-be- 
lieve raised to the nth power. He is still at play, save only that 
his play is such as manhood stops to watch, and his playthings 
are those which the gods give their children. The universe is his 
box of toys. He dabbles his fingers in the day-fall. He is gold- 
dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. He makes bright mischief 
with the moon. The meteors nuzzle their noses in his hand. He 
teases into growling the kennelled thunder, and laughs at the 
shaking of its fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of 
heaven; its floor is littered with his broken fancies. He runs 
wild over the fields of ether. He chases the rolling world. He 
gets between the feet of the horses of the sun. He stands in the 
lap of patient Nature, and twines her loosened tresses after a 
hundred willful fashions, to see how she will look nicest in his 
song. 











Francis Thompson’s Essay on Shelley. 











The cradle that rocked culture 


A Land of Exodus 


By JOSEPH V. DUENSER, C.PP.S. 






Condensed from Messenger Of The Precious Blood 


A\n interesting halting place on 
a pilgrimage to Palestine is Egypt. 
It is a secondary Holy Land. 
Sacred history has marked many 
spots. The fertile Nile country of- 
fered refuge to Abraham when 
famine sent him abroad. It offered 
the throne of the Pharaohs to Jo- 
seph, who kept starvation from his 
brothers in the long period of lean- 
ness which followed the seven years 
of plenty. It lifted Moses from his 
floating basket to the high station 
of Deliverer, destined to bring the 
chosen race with thunder and mir- 
acles and mighty battles out of the 
land of bondage. It offered pro- 
tection to another Joseph, who came 
with Mary and her Child, to thwart 
Herod’s plan of reddening the Crib 
rather than the Cross with the 
Blood of the Savior. 

As a witness to profane history 
also, Egypt occupies a prominent 
place. When the rest of the world 
was roaming in forests primeval, 
she conducted schools of learning. 

With these thoughts in mind we 
ride out to Heliopolis, principal 
sanctuary and seat of learning. The 
oldest obelisk in the land stands 
solitary on the site of past glory. 
The hieroglyphics that cover its 
four sides were viewed, perhaps, 


by Pythagoras, Plato, Joseph, Moses 
and the Holy Family. As we stroll 
over these historic ruins we pause 
with quickening breath before an 
ancient sycamore tree and a spring 
of fresh water. Both are held in 
veneration. According to an old 
legend the Virgin rested in the 
shade of that tree during the flight 
from Palestine and there bathed the 
infant Jesus. 

A similar site of lonely ruins 
meets the eye at Memphis, the an- 
cient capital that flourished 4,000 
years before Christ. The prophet 
Jeremias, who had been kidnapped 
and carried off to Egypt, foretold 
that “Memphis shall be made deso- 
late and shall be forsaken and un- 
inhabited.” Here the proud Phar- 
aohs hardened their hearts against 
the commands of the God of Is- 
rael. Today a crowd of tourists 
tramps into a forsaken palm-grove, 
where herds of buffaloes seek cool 
retreat. The only remains of 
former greatness are two colossal 
statues, 42 feet in height, of 
Rhamses II, lying prostrate on the 
sand. They are a chiseled satire 
on arrogance. 

Now we plunge out into the 
motionless waves of a dry and 
dreadful sea, the desert. Centuries 
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ago it had invaded the city limits 
of Memphis. To enjoy the cruise 
on that silent ocean of sand, we 
go aboard a camel. With a view 
of booking a long passage an Ara- 
bian guide may call his camel “King 
Edward,” “Roosevelt,” “Clark 
Gable,” “Buick,” or any other name 
that might appeal to the fancy 
of his patron. 

The first call is made at the 
tomb of King Zoser (of about 
3,000 B.C.) and the step-pyramid 
of Sakkarah. The surrounding 
desert conceals the bodies of 
millions of Memphites. Next we 
visit the subterranean temple of 
Serapeum, mausoleum of Apis, the 
sacred bull. Its mighty vaults con- 
tain 24 huge granite sarcophagi 
weighing over 52 tons apiece. With 
far greater interest we explore the 
Tomb of Ti, monument to a royal 
minister who lived 4,500 years ago. 
Here also a pre-historic Michael- 
angelo painted the Last Judgment, 
“the trial scene of the heart.” With 
42 assistants Osiris discharges the 
functions of his gloomy office, 
weighing the heart of the departed 
against the balance of a feather, 
before allowing entrance into the 
blessed fields of Aaru. A _ heart 
could be light only by being free 
from evil. Some of the scenes and 
inscriptions are so remarkably 
fresh that you feel the interior dec- 
orator might return at any moment 
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to finish the task so long ago begun. 

Most visited are the three Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, built by three Pha- 
raohs of the Fourth dynasty, 28 
centuries before Christ. The so- 
called Great Pyramid, that of Che- 
ops, is about 400 feet high. Its 
base covers 13 acres. With its 
stones, from two to three feet 
square, one.could construct more 
than 800 Washington Monuments. 
For 20 years 100,000 slaves labored 
at the erection of this mighty fort- 
ress of death. 

We have a ride of several miles 
behind us, falling and rising like 
the pitching of a ship, when our 
desert cruise halts at the Great 
Pyramid. Despoiled of its original 
granite facing, it still has power to 
flood the heart with wonder. 

A score of old sheiks seem to 
have an option on this pyramid. 
They approach all together, talk all 
together, and haul you away in 
unison. In their white gowns they 
resemble surgeons. Their smiling 
bronzed faces, mobile and ener- 
getic, exercises a sort of local anaes- 
thetic on their tourist patient. With 
a faint smile he finds himself in 
operation pavillion, 
finds himself climbing big boul- 
ders, with two men in front to pull 
and a third one behind to push. 
The going up is comparatively easy, 
but the descent becomes a strain 
on the strongest nerves. The tour- 
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ist looks down from the top of a 
vast staircase, built of irregular 
cubes of worn rock with very little 
foothold. It is possible to get into 
a position of terrifying danger. The 
men-in-white solve the difficulty. 
With arms interlocked they impro- 
vise a hospital stretcher in which 
they wheel you down and deposit 
you at the base in a state of minor 
complications. In the meantime 
they have painlessly extracted a 
few sore dollars from your aching 
pocketbook. For a good tip, more- 
over, they nurse you back to recov- 
ery with cool drinks that taste bet- 
ter than aspirins or seltzers. 

From that eminence of stone we 
behold the Nile with its fertile 
shores, Cairo with its strange sky- 
line; it is Egypt in rotegravure, for 
the bright noonday sun _ touches 
everything with a clean, golden 
sepia. We begin to understand that 
the desert is more than a mere 
background with little oases. It is 
the garden of Allah where many 
prayers bloom. On the distant hori- 
zon you may see a long caravan, 
coming out of the far reaches of 
the Sahara, now pausing for prayer. 
Close by you may see an Arab 
crouching on his prayer mat beside 
his camel, a scene which has given 
inspiration for many an Oriental 
rug, canvas or carpet. 

From the foot of the Great Pyra- 
mid it is but a quarter of a mile 
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to the Sphinx, imposing emblem 
of Egypt. Having the head of a 
man, the face of a woman and the 
body of a lion, it is a figure of 
mysterious grandeur. Moslem van- 
dals mutilated its features, Napo- 
leonic soldiers trained their guns on 
its nose, yet it still stands as one 
of the world’s famed monuments. 

Temples without their statues, 
tombs without their mummies and 
pyramids without their stone facing 
arouse our curiosity. What has hap- 
pened here? The answer is found 
in Cairo, the capital of Egypt. In 
its National Museum are stored 
away the statues, sphinxes and 
mummies of Pharaohs. We are 
amazed at the ancient jewelry, war 
chariots and chests; also curious flat 
discs of ivory, bronze and stone, 
bearing a decoration of alternating 
red and black circles which resem- 
ble the symbol of the Olympic 
games—interlocking globes. An 
entire hall is devoted to the vast 
treasures, discovered in 1922 in the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. Here 
gold pays such a priceless tribute 
to death that a number of armed 
guards allow only few visitors in 
the room at one time. His remains 
had been kept in several coffins; 
the largest, a glittering gold incrust- 
ed frame, is the size of an ordinary 
kitchenette. Every successive coffin 
grows smaller and more precious. 
The last and nearest to his body is 
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of solid gold, weighs 490 pounds 
and is worth millions of dollars. 

If we grow tired spending hours 
with the relics of death, the life of 
Cairo will intoxicate us with its 
glamor and contrasts. In _ this 
strange city of Arabian Nights 
every tourist is met by an unofh- 
cial reception committee, composed 
of guides, dragomans, porters, 
money-changers and post-card sales- 
men. A choir of sing-song artists 
advertises all that is movable and 
vendible. A cheering section of 
veiled women and half-blind chil- 
dren breaks out into a rousing yell 
of bakshesh, (“Brother, can you 
spare a dime?”). 

Old Cairo is a thoroughly Arab 
city with hundreds of minarets 
breaking the brown flatness of its 
roofs. Modern Cairo is a European 
metropolis with hotels, theatres, 
operas and night-life attractions; 
with parks, boulevards and railroad 
stations, plus palms, eucalyptus, 
Arabic script and beggars. 

In Cairo time marches on through 
narrow streets, but death parades 
down the broad avenue. In a land 
where glorious monuments have 
been reared to the grim reaper, few 
events could be more characteristic 
than a royal funeral. While in 


‘in another exodus. 


Cairo, we saw Egypt bury its first 
king, Fuad I. The big square in 
front of the royal palace was filled 
with cavalry, infantry and marines. 
The atmosphere was dominated by 
a stoic silence, broken only by the 
rhythmic lamentations of profes- 
sional weepers. The principal streets 
along which the king was to take 
his last ride, over three miles in 
length, were flanked with thou- 
sands of soldiers. Their red fezs 
gave the illusion of long artificial 
rows of poppies. Back of them 
acres of massed faces stretched 
away into squares and boulevards. 

But here the spiritual hopes of 
an ancient country turn ashes. 
Egypt was more hopeful when it 
was a refugee station for Israel and 
the Holy Family. It was far more 
hopeful when sainted desert her- 
mits left no dark monuments for 
their bodies, but found bright man- 
sions in the Father’s house for their 
souls. There were times when great 
men came to this land. But great 
people have also left it. The staff 
of Moses led the chosen people in 
the first exodus; the scimitar of 
Islam drove out the Christian race 
And today, 
darkness and death enjoy their 
twin supremacy. 


<> 


There is more simplicity in the man who eats caviar on impulse than 
in the man who eats breakfast food on principle. 


G. K. Chesterton. 




















Astronomy at Work 


There are suns to burn 


The uninitiated often doubt the 
figures that astronomy cites as 
measurements of celestial distances, 
masses, velocities, and numbers. To 
check this complex you just bear in 
mind a few of the triumphs of 
this science with which you your- 
self are familiar. Remember that 
the path of Finsler’s Comet, a re- 
cent visitor in our region, was ac- 
curately charted through the north- 
ern skies from ascension to declen- 
sion; that eclipses of the sun and 
moon are calculated and predicted 
years ahead to the very inch of 
ground on which the shadow will 
fall; the meteoric displays appear 
on scheduled time; that new plan- 
ets in our solar system were discov- 
ered mathematically, that is, their 
existence was recognized and their 
location computed before they were 
actually observed. Bearing such 
triumphs in mind you will be less 
inclined to incredulity. 

Living under the open heavens 
the ancients were naturally far 
more familiar with the stars than 
are the masses of men today. From 
remotest antiquity the human mind 
was powerfully attracted by the 
splendor of the sun, the serene 
beauty of the moon, and the bril- 
liant spectacle of the coursing stars. 


By KARL CADY 
Condensed from The Grail 
Nevertheless, ancient astronomy 


while it charted the constellations 
and peopled the firmament with 
its heroes, could not progress as 
did other sciences, for it was found- 
ed on error. It could only degener- 
ate into sun-worship and into the 
clap-trap of astrology. The human 
race blundered along for 55 cen- 
turies, holding the earth to be flat, 
even though God in His revealed 
word, the Bible, had been saying 
century after century in plain, un- 
mistakable words, “he sitteth upon 
the sphere of the earth.” There 
God had also revealed that He had 
“hung the earth upon nothing” and 
that the stars were “as the sands 
of the sea, innumerable.” In the 
Bible, too, all the fundamentals of 
our modern boasted science of me- 
teorology are crystallized in the 
words: “The wind goeth toward 
the south and turneth about unto 
the north; it whirleth about con- 
tinually and returneth again to its 
circuits. All the rivers run to the 
sea, yet the sea is not full; into the 
place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again.” 

But in the 16th century there 
finally appeared a man with a mind 
keen enough to penetrate the fog 
of error and to see the solar system 
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in its eternal majesty, with the sun 
as its life-giving center, holding its 
family of planets and their satellites 
in their appointed orbits by a 
power as yet unknown but soon to 
be called by the name of “gravity.” 
This man was Nicolaus Copernicus 
(1473-1543), a humble parish priest 
in a small village in Poland. 

From that time on astronomy 
progressed with giant strides. The 
urge to observe heavenly bodies led 
to the invention of the telescope, 
spectroscope, photo-telescope, and 
other marvellous instruments for 
measuring celestial bodies and dis- 
tances. With the spectroscope it is 
possible to determine the compon- 
ents, luminosity, age of star masses, 
their velocities, and even whether 
they are approaching or departing 
in the line of sight. Brilliant minds 
in endless succession and ever in- 
creasing numbers were attracted to 
this new field of mystery and prom- 
ise. By patient, indefatigable labors, 
amounting often to feats of unbe- 
lievable endurance, the heroes of 
astronomical research seemed in- 
tent on making up for ages of time 
lost. 

Two important factors in speed- 
ing the progress of astronomy de- 
serve mention: one is that special- 
ists arose in the fields of observa- 
tion, calculation, astro-photography, 
spectral analysis, astro-physics, who 
vied with and supplemented one 
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another. The second factor is the 
world-wide organization of astron- 
omers, with a central clearing house 
for disseminating the fruits of their 
labors. Through this clearing house 
the latest discoveries and theories 
are at once communicated to every 
member throughout the world, as- 
suring a scrutiny of the subject 
matter so rigorous that possibility 
of error is well nigh precluded. 

Now let’s dig down into the 
wealth of astronomical discover- 
ies and turn up a few of the most 
interesting facts. The earth, far 
from being the hub of creation, is 
truly an infinitesimal cog in the 
sublime clockwork of the Creator. 
This becomes clear from a compar- 
ison, first of the size of the earth 
with the dimensions of other plan- 
ets of the solar system and the sun 
itself, and next, from a compari- 
son of our sun with the dimensions 
of other stars. 

The earth has a diameter of 
about 8,000 miles (7,900). It is 
merely the largest minor planet of 
our solar system. These are Mer- 
cury, Venus, Earth, and Mars with 
diameters, respectively, of 3,030, 


‘7,700, 7,900 and 4,200 miles. The 


major planets are Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune with these 
diameters: 86,000, 73,000, 32,000 
and 31,000 miles! (Beyond Neptune 
the tiny planet Pluto was discov- 
ered in 1930.) The giant planet 
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Jupiter, with a diameter about 11 
times that of the earth, has a mass 
equal to over 300 earths, while in 
volume, its density being less, it is 
1,400 times greater. 

Now how does the earth com- 
pare in size with the sun? In di- 
ameter as 8,000 to 860,000; in mass 
or weight as 1 to 300,000; in vol- 
ume as I to 1,200,000! If the sun 
were a hollow sphere and the earth 
were placed in its center, then our 
moon (which revolves around the 
Earth at a mean distance of 239,- 
000 miles) could revolve around 
it inside that hollow sphere at three 
times its actual distance from the 
earth with about 100,000 miles re- 
maining between its orbit and the 
rim of the sun! 

All the stars that we see (except 
the planets, which are dark bodies 
and shine only by reflected sun- 
light) are huge suns like our sun, 
and our sun is merely our star, 
whose sphere of influence reaches 
out one billion miles beyond Pluto 
or about five billion miles. The 
nearest neighbor to our sun is 
about 26 trillion miles away (Al- 
pha Centauri, visible only in the 
southern heavens). The nearest 
star visible in our northern skies 
is also our most brilliant star, 
Sirius, in the constellation Canis 
Major. It is 54 trillion miles dis- 
tant. Within roo trillion miles of 
our sun there are 19 other suns. 


ASTRONOMY AT WORK II 


Stars, which have been spectrally 
analyzed, are classified as to size 
as giant and dwarf suns; as to 
luminosity, that is, intensity of 
light and heat emitted, as blue, 
yellow, and red suns. About half 
of all the stars so far examined with 
the spectroscope are of the blue 
type and these are the hottest. The 
three types again are divided into 
sub-classes as to luminosity. Among 
the sub-classes of yellow type suns, 
G suns are least in intensity of 
light heat emitted and scientists 
rank our sun in this category. 

“If our sun, 860,000 miles in di- 
ameter, is a dwarf, then how large 
are the largest giant suns?” 

A small sun comparatively near 
to us may appear more brilliant 
than a larger but more remote sun. 
Among the 20 stars of first mag- 
nitude are Betelguese in the con- 
stellation Orion and Antares in the 
constellation Scorpio, both red suns 
and, of all stars studied, the most 
remote. Their brilliance, though 
so immensely distant, long indi- 
cated that there were two super 
giant-suns, sure to be found thous- 
ands times greater in volume than 
our sun, if science could succeed 
in measuring them. This has only 
recently been done and here are 
their diameters as against our sun’s 
diameter of 860,000 miles: Betel- 
guese—260 million miles! Anteres 
—360 million miles! Our sun to- 
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gether with the orbits of all four sun of 141,500,000 miles) would fit 
minor planets (the orbit of Mars inside these suns, with a couple 
having a mean distance from the of hundred million miles to spare. 








Snnovation 





Up to the time when Benjamin West painted his great pic- 
ture of the Death of General Wolfe it had been the fashion in 
pictures of that kind to portray every character in the Greek or 
Reman dress—the classical style, as it was called. No one was 
brave enough to break through this bad habit, which seems ab- 
surd enough to us today. But West said; “I will not have my 
Frenchmen running about half clad, or General Wolfe dying in 
a Roman toga.” So the soldiers in the picture wore the uniforms 
in which they were dressed on the day of battle. 


When it became known that West intended to disregard the 
traditions of his age, the Anglican Archbishop of York and the 
great painter Sir Joshua Reynolds went to him and tried to dis- 
suade him. “You must not go contrary to public taste,” they said. 
“The result will be ridicule and disaster.” “I don’t care what 
it is,” replied West, with decision, “I will not dress my soldiers 
as if they were fighting under Alexander or Caesar. I think it 
would be absurd.” 


So the picture was painted, and the consequence was a great 
war of words and opinions. The King, for whom it was in- 
tended, flatly refused to take it; but Reynolds was conquered by 
the noble work which he had frowned upon and derided in ad- 
vance. “It will create a revolution in art,” he said; and it did. A 
painter would nowadays be thought insane if he should do as 
the critics tried to induce West to do with his famous painting. 


Ave Maria (1914). 
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Why Help the Missions 


Missionaries must also eat 


A\ short time ago I overheard a 
Catholic demand to be told, “Why 
should we spend money on the 
Foreign Missions? Why can’t the 
missionaries support themselves? 
The Apostles did. St. Paul was a 
tentmaker. He worked at his trade 
and wasn’t constantly running back 
to Jerusalem on begging tours. It 
was the same with the missionaries 
who converted Europe. They sup- 
ported themselves. Look at the 
Church, here, in America. We didn’t 
get any help from Europe. Why 
should we, now, throw money into 
China, India, Africa? If the lazy 
natives aren’t willing to give a little 
of their own money, then they aren’t 
worthy to have the Faith. There 
are pagans right here in America. 
Let’s help them first. Charity be- 
gins at home.” 

Material conditions, today, are 
very different from what they were 
when Paul spoke in Athens and 
Peter preached in Rome; or from 
conditions prevailing when Boni- 
face brought the Faith to Germany, 
when Augustine converted the Sax- 
ons and Patrick won Ireland to 
the true religion; or, from what 
they were on this continent, when 
Claver preached to the negroes and 
Solanus, Junipero Serra and count- 
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Condensed from The Cowl 
less others baptized thousands of 


native Americans. But, even in 
those days, the missionaries were 
not left entirely to their own re- 
sources. 

The first preachers of Christian- 
ity were not without material help. 
Christ and His Apostles had a 
common purse for defraying their 
expenses. Judas was their treasurer. 
The early Christians followed this 
practice. They sold their lands and 
possessions and laid the proceeds 
at the feet of the Apostles that they 
might employ it for the needs of 
the young Church. Along with the 
support of the poor, the widowed 
and the orphan, the sustentation of 
the clergy, the defraying of the ex- 
penses connected with the worship 
of God, this money was also de- 
voted at least to the initial cost of 
sending missionaries to other cities 
and lands. 

When these first missionaries ar- 
rived at their destinations, they were 
not, as present day missionaries are, 
merely strangers in a strange land. 
They found friends and co-relig- 
ionists almost everywhere. Peter’s 
sermon on the first Pentecost had 
converted thousands from all parts 
of the world. These men and woin- 
en returned home where they won 
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4 
converts to the Faith. Later, when 
an Apostle arrived in their city, he 
had a place to stay, a center from 
which his work could spread. 

Similarly, persecution scattered 
Christians over the world. It was 
in this way that the Faith obtained 
a foothold in Antioch. Only later 
was Barnabas sent there to preach. 

In any case, when the first 
preachers of the Crucified arrived 
in a new city, they usually found 
Christians already there, or, at least, 
Jews who would entertain them for 
a time. Those who received them 
were not foreigners. They were 
citizens of the city, established bus- 
iness men, persons who were well 
able to support a visiting preacher. 

Once a church was firmly estab- 
lished, it was able to take care of 
itself. At times a church in good 
circumstances would send money 
to less fortunate brethren. Thus, 
we know that the disciples took up 
collections for the famine sufferers 
of Judea. And, even St. Paul, who 
so often insisted that he was no 
burden to the churches, admitted 
that the Philippians sent him money 
in order to assist his work in Mace- 
donia and Thessalonica. 

In later centuries, the barbarians 
who destroyed the Roman Empire 
were converted largely by the 
monks. The latter possessed mona- 
steries and lands. From them as a 
center they carried on missionary 
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work among the barbarians. 

Even before the conversion of the 
barbarians, a new period of mis- 
sionary activity had set in. It was 
a time when secular rulers cooper- 
ated with the Church in spreading 
the true Faith. 

It was not, however, until after 
Europe had been converted and na- 
tions began to dream of foreign 
colonies that the idea of govern- 
ment protection for missionaries 
was worked out to its fullest extent. 
The exploration of Africa, India, 
the South Seas and America was 
carried out largely by the Catholic 
countries, Portugal, Spain, France. 
No expedition sent out by one of 
these countries was complete with- 
out its quota of priests. They acted 
as chaplains to the expedition and 
as missionaries to the natives. 

Upon the founding of a colony, 
a church and residence would be 
erected for the priests. Their neces- 
sities would be taken care of. New 
supplies of men and needed mater- 
ials would be sent them. Of course, 
to some extent, they would have to 
support themselves in ways similar 
to other colonists. 

At times, even pagan rulers as- 
sisted missionaries who would have 
been helpless without their aid. 
Augustine and his 40 monks were 
welcomed to England by King 
Athelberht and by him were given 
a dwelling in Canterbury. After 
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the conversion of this ruler, the 
work of the monks was constantly 
helped by royal decrees and funds. 
As legate of Innocent IV, the Fran- 
ciscan, John of Pianocarpine, visited 
the Khan of Tartary and William 
of Rubruck was sent by Louis IX 
to the Mongolian ruler to far away 
Kiphhak. Due to the prerogatives 
of their office as ambassadors and 
to the royal protection therefore 
granted them, they enjoyed a fair 
amount of freedom in their travels. 
They both succeeded in baptizing 
some of the pagans with whom 
they came in contact. It was sim- 
ilar with the Jesuit priests who 
acted as astronomers for the Em- 
peror of China. Honored and pro- 
tected by the ruler, they succeeded 
in doing fine work. 

Later, new methods had to be 
adopted. The Catholic colonizing 
powers, Spain and Portugal, col- 
lapsed. The French Revolution at- 
tacked religion and overthrew dy- 
nasties that had been foremost in 
supporting the missions. Religious 
Orders were secularized. Foreign 
pagan rulers became suspicious of 
all Europeans. Missionaries were 
no longer welcome in their lands. 
At the best, they were merely tol- 
erated. 

The Church had to find new 
ways of carrying on her work. The 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
was formed to unify and intensify 
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foreign missionary labor. Large 
donations from kings and countries 
were replaced by small but constant 
alms of ordinary Catholics. To help 
in this work, various missionary 
societies were formed. A number 
of these were of inestimable help 
to the early American Church. One 
of them alone, the Ludwig-Mission- 
verein of Munich, sent about 
$1,000,000 to the United States, be- 
tween the years 1844 and 1916. 

You might say that this does not 
touch the real objection. Why can- 
not missionaries get on with but 
slight support from home? Why 
can they not support themselves or 
be supported by the native Chris- 
tians? The answer is obvious. 
Even in the United States, a white 
priest could not go among the ne- 
groes of the South and live as one 
of them. He would be tarred and 
feathered and run out of the coun- 
try. Nor can the negroes afford to 
support him as a Southern gentle- 
man. He must have outside help. 

There is a similar difficulty in 
India, South Africa and wherever 
the idea of white supremacy is 
dominant. The white ruling class 
will not permit the missionary to 
do manual labor as Paul did, nor 
can the natives support a priest in 
the style considered requisite for a 
white man. 

There is another reason why the 
missionaries cannot depend on their 
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converts to support them. It was 
illustrated in the case of some Ca- 
puchin Missionaries in Tibet. In 
1709 they were on the verge of 
starvation and appealed for help to 
their brethren in Singanfu, China. 
The latter sent them 15 scudi, about 
$16. Their Bishop then wrote to 
the Propaganda Congregation at 
Rome. He insisted that the mission- 
aries should be given means to 
support themselves. “To have to 
depend on the neophytes for their 
maintenance,” he writes, “leaves 
missionaries open to the accusation 
of having left their native country 
in order to make a living for them- 
selves under the pretence of re- 
ligion.” In other words, the mis- 
sionary, who has to depend on his 
converts for his livelihood, “loses 
face” with the natives. 

Nor can modern missionaries do 
as the monks of old. They cannot 
set out and find a waste place 
whereon to found a monastery 
which would soon become self-suf- 
ficient. There are no more un- 
owned tracts of land. If individual 
citizens do not own a certain sec- 
tion, it belongs to the government. 
Everything, nowadays, must be paid 
for. And where can the missionar- 
ies obtain money to buy land and 
erect buildings, unless they get it 
from home? 

One might say, “All that is true; 
but why cannot missionaries, today, 
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be like Patrick and Boniface and 
Francis Xavier. For the most part, 
these men were unaided. They set 
out alene and worked wonders in 
converting whole nations.” 

That is true. Simple faith and 
sanctity did much in former ages. 
It does much today. But it can do 
far more when harnessed to some 
of this world’s prudence. A mis- 
sionary may go out alone and, un- 
aided, convert thousands. More is 
accomplished when he has an or- 
ganization in back of him to sup- 
ply means and successors. 

No longer can this money be ob- 
tained from Catholic governments. 
Even if it could, it is doubtful 
whether the Church would ap 
prove of such help, today. The 
heathen and the uncivilized have 
come to distrust the Western na- 
tions. In a letter of June 15, 1936, 
Pope Pius XI points out that the 
Church in China might have had a 
great development, were it not for 
the prejudice which looks on the 
work of the missionary as having 
for its object only political and 
national ends. The missionary to 
the heathen is, today, terribly 


. hampered by the unchristian acts 


of Christian nations and of Chris- 
tian white men. 

But, why should we give, especi- 
ally, to the Foreign Missions? Here, 
in America, we can find great 
want, material and spiritual. Is it 
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not better to help the needy of our 
own land, first of all? 

We should, of course, help the 
poor and we should try to convert 
America. But the spiritual want of 
pagans is far greater than any ma- 
terial need can be. “No one,” says 
Benedict XV, “can be considered so 
needy or so naked, so sick or so 
hungry, or so thirsty, as those who 
are without the knowledge and 
grace of God.” Their need is great- 
er than the material need of the 
poor. Let us help those who are 
in greater need of help. 

But, what about our American 
non-Catholics? Should we not help 
them? Of course, we should. 
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Every American, however, can find 
the Church wherever he goes in 
our land. He has plenty of oppor- 
tunity to learn of Christ and the 
Sacraments of the Catholic Church. 
It is not so with the heathen. Many 
of them will never hear of the mys- 
teries of Christianity unless we 
Americans send them missionaries. 

During the War, we spoke of 
one who bought bonds as “the 
man behind the man behind the 
gun.” The Catholic who gives 
money to help the Church in her 
war on paganism is the man behind 
the missionary, without whom the 
missioner would have to abandon 
his work and return home. 


& 
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Figures 

Of the 1,750 million human beings in the world, 800 million 
know nothing of the existence of Christianity; 240 million have 
divorced themselves from the Church of the Apostles; 160 million 
claim it but refuse obedience to the Vicar of Christ; 15 million 
still cling to the tradition of the Old Testament and refuse 
allegiance to the New. Those who still cling to the unity of 
faith are only 300 million. For every professing member of the 
Holy Catholic Church there are five persons in the world who 
either know not Christ or have rejected Him in the integrity of 


His Mystical Body. 
Archbishop John Gregory Murray. 


Catholic Action 
is the participation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate 
in order to extend and consolidate the kingdom of Christ on 
earth, in individuals as well as in families and the whole of 
society. It is the organized force which today is combating the 
de-Christianization of society. 





Queer Fish 


By JOHN F. LINGENFELTER 






Condensed from The Science Counselor 


Did you ever hear of a fish which 
gave its babies a bath? If you did 
there is great probability that it 
was a species of cichlid. Perhaps 
it was the jewel fish (hemichronis 
bimaculatus) or the angel fish 
(pterophylum scalaris). 

The first event in the breeding 
of these fishes is their mating. The 
experienced aquarist usually does 
this by separating a pair of these 
fishes with a glass partition. If 
the fishes are in breeding condition 
they will display stronger and 
brighter color. This is usually ac- 
companied by flirtations on either 
side. At this time, if the partition 
is removed, the fishes will rush at 
each other and interlock lips. If 
either breaks the grip, he or she 
will be pursued by the other and 
probably killed if not removed by 
the aquarist. 

If, however, the fishes find in 
each other a satisfactory mate they 
will begin to clean places in the 
sand in anticipation of laying eggs. 


Often rocks are cleaned or the side . 


of the aquarium is given an im- 
maculate scouring. Then upon one 
of the chosen spots the eggs are 
laid by the female and fertilized 
by the male. From this time on 
the eggs are guarded and fanned 


constantly by the parents. 

When the eggs hatch, the babies 
are picked up in the mouths of the 
parents and placed in “cradles” or 
depressions made in the sand by 
the parents. They are constantly 
moved from one place to another, 
and all intruders, even the feeding 
hand of the aquarist, are viciously 
attacked by the parents. 

All this moving about of the 
babies by the parents may seem 
somewhat useless to the casual ob- 
server, but it has been shown that 
each baby upon being picked up 
is carefully rolled about inside the 
mouth of the parent, and thus a 
good cleaning is assured. New nests 
are constantly prepared so that the 
babies will receive cleaner, fresher 
surroundings. In this way danger- 
ous bacteria which might infect the 
babies are disposed of. 

There are occasions when the 
eggs, upon hatching, are greedily 
eaten by the parents. The reason 
for this is not well understood, 
but it has been observed that when 
the parents are frequently dis- 
turbed, this action is especially 
prevalent. Perhaps the parents de- 
cide that the world is too cruel and 
unsafe for their babies, whereupon 
they save them from future misery 
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by eating them. Granting, how- 
ever, that everything has been sat- 
isfactory, we find that the home life 
of these fishes is one of domestic 
bliss. 

It is an interesting picture to 
watch the mother, leading the way, 
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with the babies following in a 
cloud, and father, as usual bring- 
ing up the rear hurrying straylings 
and warding off hungry neighbors 
who are waiting for a delicious 
morsel if father’s vigilance ceases, 
which, fortunately, it seldom does. 




















Carly Lifeboat 


In 1849 Joseph Francis, who had already won a great repu- 
tation as a builder of life-boats and life-saving apparatus, built a 
metallic life-boat and asked the cooperation of the United States 
government in giving it a trial. Up to that time only wood had 
been used in the construction of life-boats, and the government 
had no faith in the newfangled idea. It refused to give him assist- 
ance of any kind, so he established and maintained the boat at 
his own expense on the New Jersey coast. 


In January, 1850, it rescued 200 of 201 emigrants from the 
wreck of the British ship Ayrshire. The only one lost was a man 
who insisted on riding through the surf on the outside of the 
car. During the next four years 2,150 lives were saved by the 
use of Francis’ life-boat. Foreign countries loaded him with 
honors, and 38 years afterward, in 1888, Congress awarded him 
a gold medal “for his lifelong services to humanity and to his 
country.” He died in 1893, in his 93rd year. Both the 1849 life- 
car and the gold medal may be seen in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington. 


A. W. Macy—Curious Bits of History. 






































Canada and the U. S. A. 


By MICHAEL P. CAREY 
Condensed from St. Joseph Lilies 


By the Treaty of Paris, signed on 
the roth of February, 1763, France 
ceded to England “Canada with all 
its dependencies,” and so his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, in acquiring this 
French colony, received under his 
protection some 60,000 new sub- 
jects who professed the Catholic 
religion. By this act of cession, 
Canada was united to the colonies 
already subject to England, and the 
whole territory made up the Amer- 
ican dominions of the British 
Crown. This extensive empire in 
the New World stretched inland 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mis- 
Sissippi, was bordered here and 
there, on the south, by the French 
and Spanish colonies. 

At the time of the American Rev- 
olution, scarcely 12 years after the 
Treaty of Paris, when the Southern 
Colonies of this vast British posses- 
sion made their first move for 
liberty, there was little doubt in the 
mind of any thinking revolution- 
ist, that it was to be a “Contin- 
ental” move—a united struggle of 
all the colonies under the British 
rule against England. The revo- 
lutionists called their army and con- 
gress “Continental,” and with good 
reason, for they all looked upon 
this English territory in America 


What might have been 


as a naturally united Empire. They 
assumed that Canada would fall 
into line, and follow the lead of 
revolting sister-colonies of the south. 

No one then foresaw a split-up 
in America, but the unexpected 
happened. The 14th colony did 
not join the rebels, but remained 
steadfast in its loyalty to England. 
“A strange paradox,” says Profes- 
sor Wrong in his History, “.. . 
had Canada not then been French, 
it might not today be British.” 

It must certainly be admitted by 
all, that the American colonies 
were desirous of having the Cana- 
dians join them in their struggle. 
The Continental Congress sent an 
address asking their aid, and then 
in its second meeting, having heard 
that Canada seemed unfavorable to 
their action, sent up a commission 
to enlist their sympathies. Whether 
this commission was to be success- 
ful or not, was to the colonies a 
grave issue. The commission was 
composed of Benjamin Franklin 
and Samuel Chase, two leading 


‘Congressmen, and Charles Carroll 


of Carrolltown, the most influen- 
tial Catholic layman of the 13 col- 
onies, and later to take his place 
in the Congress and sign the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Father 
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John Carroll, destined later to be 
Archbishop, an enthusiastic patriot, 
went along with them, to try, by 
his presence, to convince the Cath- 
olics that the other colonies were 
not unfavorable to the Catholic re- 
ligion. 

The story of the commission is 
shortly told. It arrived in Canada, 
where, as yet, many of the common 
people were disposed to receive its 
message, and be sympathetic with 
the cause of the colonies. Even some 
few of the clergy were among this 
group. All told, its stay in Canada 
was for only 13 days, and its mem- 
bers received an absolutely “cold 
shoulder” from every influential 
person both of the Church and the 
government. The commission fail- 
ed miserably and was forced to re- 
turn home. With it went all hope 
of a united America. 

The commission had failed chiefly 
because of the opposition of the 
clergy, led by Bishop Briand. He 
was a born fighter, bearing an in- 
veterate hostility to Protestantism, 
and fearful of the effects of its big- 
otry and prejudice. Charles W. 
Thompson sums up Bishop Bri- 
and’s activities in this manner, “He 
not only gave direction to the 
clergy’s normal distrust of Greeks 
bearing gifts, but he sharpened 
their nascent feelings into a sword 
of proof, and wielded it with cer- 
tainty, wherever the battle raged 





hardest.” Had the clergy been less 
united, we would see, as Carlyle 
says, “the whole course of history 
running changed.” Bishop Briand 
used every power of his office, and 
all the sanctions of the Church, 
even suspension and the excom- 
munication, to silence the few dis- 
sentient clergy, and to threaten the 
people so that they would not fal- 
ter in their allegiance and loyalty 
to the British Government. 

It must be admitted that the 
Catholic clergy had good reason for 
acting in this way. They had knowl- 
edge and proof of the hostile atti- 
tude of the 13 colonies towards the 
Church; they realized the harmful 
influence that the prejudice of the 
“Bostonnais,” as American bigots 
were called, would have on the 
Church, if this element had the 
least governmental support for per- 
secution, or the power to enforce 
stupid and dead laws. 

It was not till Washington held 
the reins of power that this low- 
minded anti-popery activity was 
checked; not even then could it be 
thoroughly stamped out. True, in- 
deed, Washington was no bigot, 
but fair and unprejudiced, partly, 
perhaps, because he had come into 
contact with many Catholics, fel- 
low-soldiers like Montgomery, La- 
fayette, and Rochambeau, who were 
his staunch supporters. 

Unbridled bigotry held 


sway 
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over two powerful classes in Amer- 
ica at that time; first, the rigid loy- 
alists; and second, the Puritans, 
who went to the wildest extremes. 
Many of these Puritans, who had 
fled to Boston to escape the death 
penalty on a charge of regicide, 
could not, without considerable loss 
of dignity, participate in the “Guy 
Fawkes Day” celebrations; so they 
substituted for it “Pope’s Day.” 
Anyone, even remotely conversant 
with the history of early America, 
knows to what lengths went the 


offensive, degrading and _half- 
maniacal demonstrations on that 
day. 


The Catholic clergy of Canada 
knew, too, that the Congress, the 
official voice of the American Revo- 
lution, gave evidence of a prejudice 
only surpassed by the more violent 
Puritan. In its very first meeting 
this Congress issued an address to 
the people of England, denouncing 
the Quebec Act as establishing Pop- 
ery in Canada, “a religion,” it says, 
“that has disbursed impiety, mur- 
der, and rebellion through all parts 
of the world.” The substantial text 
of this address in the hands of the 
Canadian clergy was a weapon the 
Commission could not cope with. 
It was because they realized the 
grave danger of having Catholic 
Canada merged in a more populous 
and powerful union of Protestant 
colonies that the clergy so vigorous- 
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ly denounced the proposed union. 

Besides their fear of joining the 
colonies for the reason just given, 
they had another reason equally 
strong for supporting England. 
This was “the measure of justice 
meted out to the people of Canada 
in 1774,” called the Quebec Act. 
Indeed, this Act was the remote 
cause that made the people turn a 
deaf ear to the alluring entreaties 
of the rebels. The Quebec Act was 
the Magna Charta of Catholic liber- 
ties in Canada; and it established 
the complete political equality of 
the Catholics of Quebec, as subjects 
of the King, and granted them the 
free exercise of their religion. 
Bishop Briand and his clergy, there- 
fore fought with every weapon at 
their command to insure loyalty to 
Britain. In sermons and _pastorals, 
which contained threats of the grav- 
est censures, they labored to secure 
passive loyalty, at least, and urged 
even armed resistance to the Revo- 
lutionists. 

From this time on, farseeing peo- 
ple in the colonies knew that their 
Union could no longer rightly 
claim the title “Continental,” 


- though many still entertained hopes 


of union; they knew that Canada 
was a lost colony. The clergy of 
Canada, “hewn into a spear by the 
Bishop who was in the spearhead,” 
had proved themselves a_ loyal 
weapon. They had saved Canada 
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for England. Had the clergy of 
Canada been friendly to the col- 
onies, or had they remained passive 
in the conflict, the present U. S. 
might well extend from the Arctic 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from coast 
to coast, and be truly termed “Con- 
tinental.” 

There is an old saying, that a 
fabric, or a society, must be main- 
tained by the principles establish- 
ing and constituting it. Canada 
was established and consolidated 
by the English Government on the 
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principle of religious toleration and 
freedom. Religious bigotry and sec- 
tarian discord is doing nothing, and 
can do nothing, to consolidate Can- 
ada; on the contrary it is a strong 
force working to disintegrate it. 
History shows that Catholics are 
always the most loyal subjects to 
the lawfully constituted authority 
of the country to which they be- 
long; unless they are forced, by per- 
secution, to strike in self defence, 
or driven by anti-Catholic bigotry 
to seek redress. 





Fan Sun Church 


One of the things formerly used at Mass is the Fan. This 
was used during the summer months to drive away the flies or 
other insects from around the celebrant and the Host and Chalice. 
It was part of the office of the deacon to carry this Fan and to 
use it whenever necessary. At one time the presentation of it to 
him formed part of the ordination service of a deacon. 


The earliest mention of the use of the Fan in the service 
of the altar is found in the Apostolic Constitutions. In these we 
find the following instruction: “Let two deacons stand, one on 
either side of the altar, holding a small fan made of parchment, 
peacock’s feathers, or fine linen; and with a gentle motion let 
them keep away the flies, in order that none of them may fall 
into the chalice.” Fans are still in use in many parts of the 
Eastern Church; they are usually made of silver or of brass, in 
varying shapes, but generally in the form of a cherub with out- 
stretched wings. In the Western Church almost the only sur- 
viving relic of this custom is to be seen in the two Fans that are 
borne behind the Holy Father, as he goes in procession to Mass 


in St. Peter’s. 


The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 














Teaching All Nations 


By LOUISE CRUICE 
Condensed from Pax 


In the Lateran Palace at Rome is 
an exhibition arranged by the mis- 
sionaries of the Catholic Church. 
Anyone walking through these 
vast halls has before his eyes the 
lives and customs of the greater 
part of the inhabitable globe. More 
than ten years ago the Pope organ- 
ized an exhibition of the work of 
the missionaries which was held in 
the Vatican during the whole of 
the Holy Year of 1925. It proved 
to be of such amazing and inspir- 
ing interest that the Holy Father 
decided to make it permanent, so 
it was transferred to the Lateran 
Museum. 

To go through these rooms is 
like a progress through the history 
of the Church. In the first hall we 
are in the Holy Land. A model of 
the Temple of Jerusalem is there, 
where our Lord Himself worship- 
ped His heavenly Father, where 
His blessed Mother found him dis- 
puting with the Doctors, “being 
then of the age of twelve years,” 
and whence He drove the money 
changers from the House of God. 
Here is a relief map of Jerusalem 
with the Mount of Calvary and the 
Holy Sepulchre clearly marked. 

Then we are shown what might 
be called the first stones laid upon 


Tour of the Lateran Museum 


this foundation, for we enter a 
room of early Christian art, beauti- 
ful sarcophagitian imagery, statues 
of the Good Shepherd, and at the 
end of the hall a statue of St. Peter. 
We cross the threshold of the 
room where the work of the living 
apostles begins, and we see about 
us the splendor and beauty of 
China, Japan, Korea, Uganda, 
Ethiopia, the islands of the South 
Seas, the West Indies, North and 
South America, we realize that a 
plan underlies the choice of ex- 
hibits. Every group, from the an- 
cient cultures of the East to the 
rude efforts of South American 
savages, shows the handiwork of 
the people. The lacquer, the porce- 
lain, the embroideries, the gold and 
silver work of the Orient delight 
our eyes, but the bead work of the 
North American Indian, and the 
exquisite color sense shown in the 
feather robes and head-dresses of 
the Indians of Peru, make plain 
that the love of beauty together 
with creative ability is inherent in 
the human race. In The Everlast- 
ing Man Chesterton points out that 
no animal has ever been known to 
draw the simplest picture so that 
“art is the signature of man.” 
We are also shown the conditions 
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under which the people live, for ex- 
ample, the model of a mountain 
village in China, where the houses, 
the industries, and the methods of 
xransportation are all made clear 
in miniature. We see their clothes, 
their furniture, their utensils, and 
frequently these silent witnesses, 
like the man of Terra del Fuego 
standing beside his tent, speak elo- 
quently of the hardships and handi- 
caps of the human race. Here too 
are set forth their religious ideas; 
the idols of India together with the 
figure of a Fakir sitting on nails, 
from Thibet a reproduction of the 
Lama Monastery at Tcha’o-Yang- 
Hien, while from China come the 
plans of the Temple of Confucius 
in Southern Shantung and that of 
the beautiful Temple of Heaven in 
Peiping. We see humanity not 
only struggling to create beauty, 
but groping, often blindly, crudely, 
yet unswervingly, toward the Di- 
vine. 

On material, on love of beauty, 
or aspirations toward divinity, or 
gratitude, or fidelity, what might 
be called the least common denom- 
inator of humanity, the mission- 
aries had to build. Impersonally, 
unemphatically, their work is laid 
before us. 

I have said the record is imper- 
sonal. It is obvious that the men 
and women engaged in this great 
effort are not interested in them- 


selves; they care only for the ac- 
complishing of their task. They 
say little but they tell us much, of 
indifference to personal comforts, 
of disdain for hardship and danger, 
of an indomitable spirit given only 
to those inspired with a mighty 
zeal, 

But most significant of all is 
that one terrible room, the room 
of the martyrs. Around the walls 
hang pictures of the deaths that 
these men and women have en- 
dured, as in Uganda where they 
were made living bonfires, or in 
North Africa, impaled upon stakes. 
We find there the very block and 
axe on which the first Franciscan 
missionaries to the Mohammedans 
were beheaded, who in comparison 
with many of their brethren, were 
lucky to meet such easy deaths. In 
cases around the room lie the in- 
struments of their tortures, the cru- 
cifixes kissed by their dying lips, 
the garments, worn and shabby, 
stained with the last drops of their 
blood. We turn away, the blood 
chilled within us, as we realize 
that every Catholic today faces the 
challenge of martyrdom. We think 
of Mexico, Spain, and Russia; we 
wonder how, if tested, we should 
endure. 

It is a relief to enter the great 
hall where the Lateran Treaty was 
signed, to see the table on which 
the paper rested, the inkwell used, 
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the chairs occupied by Cardinal 
Gasparri and Signor Mussolini. 
Gathered in this room are gifts 
sent to the Pope from Catholics all 
over the world, a magnificent piece 
of rock crystal from Brazil, carved 
ivory from Japan, a betel nut box 
from Indo-China, a table of Narra 
wood from the Philippines, even 
the Dogs of Fu done in cloisonne 
from the Temple of Heaven. This 


room is the final proof that the 
missionaries have not labored in 
vain, that in every quarter of the 
habitable globe there are people 
who are children of the Church. 

No one, I think, can visit these 
halls unmoved by their inspiration 
and their challenge. For here is a 
challenge to the timorous to put 
aside their weaknesses and live 
bravely for Christ. 


+ 





+ 


oust 


When G. K.’s Weekly celebrated its tenth anniversary, George Ber- 
nard Shaw contributed his impression of Chesterton to the anniversary 
edition. 


“G. K. C. has by nature a grand manner, and under whatever 
pressure of contradition always behaves so perfectly in debate, that 
when he went to Rome and met the Pope, with whom I should 
say he differs on nine out of ten of all the points on which it is 
possible for sane men to differ, the Pope was so pleased with him 
that he made him a starred Knight Commander of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great.” 


Chesterton made a reply to that statement: 


“It is not a question as Mr. Shaw seems to suppose, of my be- 
lieving this or that percentage of what the Pope believes; the Pope 
as a private person may believe all sorts of things that I do not 
believe at all. The point is not that I believe a few or many 
things, but that I believe one thing: that there is on earth a man 
wielding the authority of another Man, Who is also God.” 


The Rosary. 














How to set one up 


Credit Unions 


By FRANK O’HARA, Ph.D. 


Condensed from the N. C. W. C. pamphlet 


Persons in low income groups 
have so many pressing demands on 
their wages that it is difficult for 
them to save a part of their income 
to meet the pressing demands of 
sickness, unemployment or other 
calamity, or to provide them with 
the small capital which may be 
needed to take advantage of some 
unusual opportunity to improve 
their economic position. 

Credit unions offer an encour- 
agement to thrift by making it con- 
venient for the member to set aside 
a small part of the wage on each 
pay day, and by paying dividends 
on his savings larger than he is 
likely to obtain from any other sav- 
ings institution available to him. 

Credit unions also make it possi- 
ble for their members to borrow on 
their personal character when it 
would otherwise be impossible for 
them to borrow at all or possible 
only at usurious rates of interest. 

Most people who have not had 
occasion to borrow from “loan 
sharks” have no idea of the extent 
of the usury evil. In fact the busi- 
ness of collecting high rates of in- 
terest from needy borrowers is so 
far hidden from the light of day 
that even serious students of the 
evil are not able to obtain reliable 


statistics of its extent. Shocking as 
it may seem, interest rates of one or 
two hundred per cent charged by 
“loan sharks” are not uncommon 
and occasional rates much higher 
than these are not entirely un- 
known. 

To combat this evil a variety of 
institutions have been set up to 
furnish loans at lower interest rates. 
Under the uniform small loans law, 
enacted in more than a score of 
states, personal finance companies 
are permitted under the law to 
charge interest rates as high as 42 
per cent per annum on small loans. 
A study of small loans made in 
1931 discloses the fact that other 
lending agencies are also cutting 
into the business of the “loan 
sharks” by charging lower interest 
rates. The following are the usual 
rates per annum charged by these 
companies. Pawnbrokers, 36%; 
Axias (mostly organized among 
certain foreign groups in New 
York City), 28.5%; Remedial Loan 
Societies, 26.9%; Industrial Banks, 
17.3%; Personal Loan Depart- 
ments of Banks, 18.1%. 

The usual rate charged by credit 
unions is 12 per cent. They are 
able to conduct the business at a 
lower cost because they pay little 
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or no rent and few or no salaries. 
Their borrowing members are al- 
ready known to the officials and 
expensive investigations of their 
character are not needed. More- 
over, the credit unions obtain their 
capital at a low cost. 

The people’s banks came to the 
United States by way of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Alphonse Desjar- 
dins, a Canadian journalist, had 
long studied European banks be- 
fore he organized the first coopera- 
tive bank at Levis, just across the 
river from Quebec, in the year 1900. 
This bank, known as the Caisse 
Populaire de Levis, was formed 
after the plan of the people’s banks 
which had been developed in Italy, 
and it was successful from the start. 
Under favoring legislation which 
was soon enacted in the Province 
of Quebec similar banks spread 
rapidly until there were about 200 
of them in the Province. 

Under Desjardins’ inspiration, 
one of these banks was organized 
across the border in a Catholic par- 
ish in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1909. In 1910 credit 
unions were organized in Massa- 
chusetts. : 

It was in 1921 that Mr. Filene 
established the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau in Boston. 
During the 14 years of its existence 
it was supported by Mr. Filene at 
a cost of about a million dollars. 
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Its name indicates its purpose. This 
was to establish credit unions on a 
national scale. 

As soon as the decision has been 
made to organize a credit union 
the next step is to obtain a certifi- 
cate of organization and by-laws. 
Anywhere in the United States a 
Federal credit union may be organ- 
ized under the Federal Credit 
Union Act. In 41 states and the 
District of Columbia state credit 
unions may be organized under 
laws passed for those jurisdictions. 
The seven states without credit 
union laws on January 1, 1937, 
were Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Vermont 
and Wyoming. Federal and state 
credit unions are all organized ac- 
cording to the same general plan, 
but there are differences in the de- 
tails and in the administration of 
the law which make some state 
laws preferable to the Federal law, 
whereas in other states the Federal 
law is to be preferred. After the 
charter and by-laws are obtained 
from the Federal Credit Union Bu- 
reau in Washington, or the state 
bank commissioner or other offi- 
cial charged with the administra- 
tion of the state credit union law, 
the next step is to organize the 
credit union by selecting the board 
of directors and the two commit- 
tees. 

The board of directors consists 
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of at least five members and has 
general direction and control of the 


affairs of the corporation. The 
board elects from its own mem- 
bers a president, vice-president, a 
secretary and a treasurer. The 
offices of secretary and treasurer 
may be held by the same person. 

The credit committee consists of 
at least three persons. Loans to 
members are examined and approv- 
ed by the credit committee. In- 
vestments other than loans to mem- 
bers are made by the board of 
directors. 

The supervisory committee, con- 
sisting of three persons, makes an 
examination of the affairs of the 
credit union, including an audit of 
its books at least quarterly. By a 
unanimous vote the supervisory 
committee may suspend any officer 
of the corporation or any member 
of the board of directors or of the 
credit committee until the next 
meeting of the membership of the 
credit union; or it can call a spe- 
cial meeting of the membership to 
consider any violation of the by- 
laws or any act considered unsafe 
or unauthorized. 

There is an annual meeting of 
the membership of the credit union 
at which elections are made to the 
board and to the committees. Va- 
cancies in the board or in the credit 
committee between annual meetings 


are filled by the board of directors. 
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Vacancies occurring in the super- 
visory committee are filled by that 
committee until the next annual 
meeting. 

All entrance fees and fines and 
20 per cent of the net earnings be- 
fore the declaration of a dividend 
each year are set aside as a reserve 
fund against possible bad debts. 
The board of directors recommends 
to the annual meeting the amount 
of the dividend to be paid. 

The main source from which 
the credit union obtains its funds 
is the sale of its stock to its mem- 
bers. The usual par value of a 
share is $5. The member may sub- 
scribe for one or more of these and 
he may pay for them in one lump 
sum, but usually he pays for them 
in small installments each pay day. 
Dividends are paid on fully paid- 
up shares of stock. The member 
may withdraw his stock savings 
from the credit union at any time. 
Under the credit union laws of 
many of the states, but not under 
the Federal credit union law, the 
credit unions also permit their 
members to have deposit accounts. 

Under this feature deposits are 
made as in a savings account in a 
bank and interest is paid on the 
deposits at a lower rate than the 
usual dividends on stock. When ad- 
ditional funds are needed by the 
credit union they may be obtained 
by borrowing from a bank or other 
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lender up to 40 or 50 per cent of 
the paid-in stock of the credit 
union, depending upon the particu- 
lar credit union law under which 


As a result of this experience 
with parish credit unions, a Parish 
Credit Union National Committee 
was formed. This Committee still 


functions at the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., where it 
lends advice and assistance to pas- 
tors and others desiring to organize 
credit unions in their parishes. 
There are at the present time more 
than 150 parish credit unions in 
the United States. 


the credit union operates. 

In the early history of the credit 
union movement in the United 
States several Catholic parishes in 
New England, influenced by the 
favorable experience of parish 
credit unions in Quebec, organized 
credit unions and conducted them 
successfully. 








Empty Jait 


Although there is no crime in Vatican City, there is a jail. 
This is located apart from the village and at the other end of 
the territory, near the railroad station. There are three or four 
cells and these have been empty ever since the signing of the 
Lateran Pacts, except on two occasions. Once was when the 
gendarmes arrested a demented Swedish woman for attempting 
to shoot an archbishop and another was when they caught a sus- 
pect with a bomb. The woman was sent back to Sweden and 
the man was turned over to the Italian government. No sentence 
has as yet been passed on any penal case. Any violators of Vati- 
can order will come from the outside, for perfect order will 
surely be maintained by the citizens inside. The courthouse is 
located in the same building as the jail and a judge is ready to 
sit in judgment, but never does. Like most courthouses, the 
building is imposing. But it is always closed—only exists “in 
case.” 

Thomas B. Morgan, 
A Reporter at the Papal Court (Longmans, N. Y., 1937). 





























Thief to the End 


By FR. DEVALLE, M. C. 


Condensed from The Claver Almanac 


Tall , straight, thin, he went by 
the name Moici which means “the 
thief.” The epithet, short as it was, 
indicated sufficiently the profession 
of his choice, his daily occupation, 
exercised over a wide range. His 
professional activity drove him in- 
cessantly from one end of the coun- 
try to the other: from a potato field 
to one of dhurra grass, from the 
street to the forest, from the square 
to the market where abounded peo- 
ple and eatables, in the secret silence 
of houses during the hours when 
they were deserted. He allowed 
himself no truce; busy during the 
day he took no rest at night. On 
the contrary, it was in the profound 
silence of the night that Moici sur- 
passed himself in his trade. 

In spite of all this, Moici was 
friendly to the Mission Father. He 
respectfully took off his hat every 
time he met him; he called himself 
his friend, nor was he a stranger 
at the mission. Although no one 
had ever seen him there during the 
day it was certain that he had been 
there during the night. Whatever 
others thought, he was always able 
to think himself a fine fellow. 

For some time Moici had not 
been seen careering the country, in- 
defatigable worker and walker that 


he was. Anything was probable 
and the Father Missionary who was 
interested in this strange character 
sent a certain friend of his to make 
inquiries about him. Moici was ill 
and, from the report, he seemed to 
be very ill. He had not been seen 
since he shut himself up in his hut 
where none ever ventured to set 
foot and there he remained hidden 
and entrenched as though in a 
fortress. 

“It is not fitting that the poor 
fellow should die like this,” thought 
the Father. “I'll go to see him. I 
hope he will receive me. Has he 
not always affirmed that I was his 
best friend?” 

Nor was that the only visit the 
Father paid to the hut. He went 
several times, invited by the poor 
creature who was beginning, with 
the help of the man of God, to see 
new horizons opening, hitherto un- 
glimpsed. The warm light of grace 
gradually penetrated and possessed 
that heart, till then steeped in 
clouds of darkness. But in propor- 
tion as light dawned in the soul 
his bodily strength gradually dimin- 
ished. Soon there was but a feeble 
flame that might die out at any 
moment. 

It was time to administer Bap- 
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tism and it was Moici himself who 
asked for it and he who choose his 
own name. 

“Father, I would like to be call- 
ed after that thief you were telling 
me about the other day, who died, 
asking his Lord for pardon. 

He was baptized with the name 
Dismas. A few days later he died. 

You will be curious to know 
what happened to his hoard of 
stolen goods. Dismas had thought 
of everything. He had regulated 
his affairs and left as his executor 
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the Father Missionary to whom he 
had given a long list of names and 
objects to be distributed (it might 
be more correct to say “to be re- 
stored”). And now you will see 
what a fine fellow he was. He had 
thought of everything, even of the 
Mission to which he bequeathed 
. ++ guess ...a beautiful rope for 
the Church tower. A long life of 
theft, and a theft the last act of his 
earthly existence! With a magnifi- 
cent stroke which all might envy 
he had stolen . . . heaven! 


anole 
a 
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Land of Hats 


By PATRICK DEVLIN 
Condensed from The Far East 


There is a story that an an- 
cient ruler of Korea once observed 
that “if men cannot put their heads 
together they cannot conspire.” So 
he stamped out conspiracy by mak- 
ing his subjects wear hats so big 
that they had to shout to one an- 
other. Fanciful as this story is, the 
fact remains that even now, since 
the land has become a province of 
the Japanese Empire, it is still the 
“Land of Hats”—hats of enormous 
size and infinite variety, each kind 
having its own significance, al- 
though modern unity of design is 


gradually making its appearance. 
The most familiar form of na- 
tional headgear in all the country 
is the “Kat” of the Korean married 
gentleman. The rank of the wearer 
is signified by the size of the “Kat”! 
The “Kat” itself is a stiff, glossy 
hat of horse-hair or split bamboo, 
of tall flower-pct design, and fas- 


* tened with ribbon under the chin. 


Any day in either town or country 
you may see the Korean gentleman 
with a parasol of strong oil paper, 
strutting about in long flowing ki- 
mona and wearing the national 
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“Kat.” In former days the single 
men were not allowed hats; they 
had to wear their hair in braided 
queues down their back; but if a 
man was engaged to be married he 
was allowed a compromise hat of 
yellow straw. 

The frequency with which one 
meets a wearer of the “Kat” is in 
contrast to the rare occasions on 
which one sees a man wearing the 
“Kwan,” the scholar or nobleman’s 
head-covering. In design this hat 
has been much influenced as one 
might expect, by Chinese architec- 
ture, especially of the temple style. 
The “Kwan” and its wearer are 
practically only a memory in Korea 
today; the nobles are no more, and 
teachers have discarded their tra- 
ditional head-gear. 

The Koreans like all Easterns 
have a great respect for their dead, 
hence for a period of three years 
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after the death of either parent, a 
special design of hat is worn by 
the sons of the deceased. This hat 
is called the “Rip.” It is of enor- 
mous proportions, made of white 
straw and slopes out over the shoul- 
ders like a tent. It is entirely differ- 
ent in design to the “Two-gun” or 
mourner’s hat, which is only worn 
at funerals, and which is similar in 
shape to the “Kat” of the Korean 
gentleman; on this occasion, how- 
ever, the color is white. 

Since all these hats are in keep- 
ing with the social position of the 
wearers and since in former times 
a man’s status was readily discern- 
ible from his style of hat, we must 
not expect the hat of the soldier or 
coolie to be very elaborate, and 
neither is it. A plain felt covering 
of the head without any pretense 
of style or cut is all the luxury a 
workman can afford. 


9OOOOOOOOOO90000O0O 
Use Of Books 


Books are serviceable objects. You can stand on them (if they are 
obese enough) to put vases on brackets. And they often look quite nice 
lying about. That personal opinion of my own is, I am glad to see, 
confirmed by an eminent firm of London booksellers, who in their latest 
catalogue observe of one of the works they offer for sale: “No more 
magnificent ornament could be imagined for the hall of a large mansion 
than this beautiful volume lying on an old oak table.” 


I am sure they are right, and I would buy the book if I could afford 
the mansion (large) and the oak table. 


Janus in The Spectator (London). 








Our Greatest Catholic Layman 


By PETER GUILDAY 
Condensed from an Address 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
was 28 years old when he returned 
from Europe. The years spent 
abroad at the English Jesuit College 
of St. Omer, where he had as his 
companion the future first Ameri- 
can Catholic bishop, John Carroll, 
then the years at the famous Col- 
lege of Louis le Grand in Paris, 
and later at the law school of the 
Middle Temple in London—these 
formed the great character he was 
to become. Eleven of those 17 
years had been spent under the in- 
struction of the Jesuits, who alone 
among the educators of the day, in 
the face of the dominant non-Cath- 
olic doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, had kept alive the funda- 
mental democratic principles of 
equality, justice and freedom; and 
his training in history and juris- 
prudence was to serve his country 
admirably once Americans decided 
to place these old Catholic principles 
at the basis of their national life. 
His return in 1765 coincided 
with the violent opposition to the 
Stamp Act, and it has recently been 
shown from his letters that “he was 
one of the first, if not the very first, 
to see the probability of successful 
revolution and eventual independ- 
ence” as a result of the storm of 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton 


indignation aroused by the Act. 

It must be realized that, in spite 
of his wealth, education and cul- 
ture, in spite of the social standing 
of which the anti-Catholic laws of 
Maryland could not rob him, 
Charles Carroll returned a disfran- 
chised citizen, with no voice in the 
political affairs of the province. As 
a Catholic, he was only a little bet- 
ter politically than the slaves on the 
plantations. He was denied the 
public exercise of his religion, and 
was forced by these same laws to 
pay a double tax for the support of 
a clergy that could never be his 
own. 

Events, however, of far-reaching 
importance were soon to brush 
aside this civic injustice; and be- 
fore he realized it, he was in the 
thick of the political controversies 
of the day. 

As a member of the Committee 
of Six—the first War Department 
of the United States—he followed 
the American army everywhere, 
stayed part of the winter with 
Washington at Valley Forge, and 
together with his fellow-Catholic, 
Colonel John Fitzgerald, exposed 
the Conway cabal, which, it was 
said, meant to oust General Wash- 
ington from his post as com- 
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mander-in-chief of the U. S. Army. 

This may not be the place to 
mention the pathetic stupidity of 
the first Continental Congress in 
its attack upon the Catholic faith 
of the neighboring Province of 
Quebec—an intolerance which was 
echoed in pulpits all over the land; 
but it is the place to point out that 
despite these bitter attacks on his 
religion, he accepted Congress’ in- 
vitation to accompany Franklin and 
Chase to Canada in a futile at- 
tempt to win the Canadians over 
to the American cause. By that 
act, it has been well said, “he saved 
the American Revolution from be- 
ing tainted with religious bigotry.” 

There is, however, one chapter in 
his life, which has only recently 
been given an adequate appraisal. 
No educated American of today 
would deny the fact that without 
the help of Catholic France, the 
American Revolution was doomed 
to defeat. It may be true, as Car- 
roll wrote to an English friend in 
1774, that once hostilities began, the 
Americans would never have sur- 
rendered. “If we are beaten on the 
plains,” he said, “we will retreat 
to our mountains and defy them. 
We have no doubt of our ultimate 
success.” These are the words of a 
loyal patriot, but the statesman in 
him realized that a victorious Amer- 
ican Revolution could only be 
achieved through an alliance with 


England’s century-old enemy, Cath- 
olic France. 

The American cause was in a 
desperate state in 1777, even after 
the glorious victory at Saratoga in 
October of that year, and Carroll’s 
knowledge of France and of French 
political leaders was of infinite 
value during the negotiations. 
Efforts were made to have him go 
to Paris as our envoy, but he wise- 
ly declined; for on all sides the 
rank and file of the Americans 
would rather have gone back to 
the tyranny of England than form 
a compact with a Catholic king and 
a Catholic people. To offset bigo- 
try, negotiations had to be made 
in secret. When the Franco-Ameri- 
can Alliance became known in 
1778, the outcry from our Ameri- 
can pulpits was even more violent 
than that against the Quebec Act 
of 1774, which gave freedom of 
worship to Catholics of Canada. 

Every school-boy knows the re- 
sult of that famous Alliance. When 
Admiral de Grasse arrived in the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay in the 
summer of 1781, at the head of a 
fleet of 25 war vessels, with a mili- 
tary force of almost 22,000 officers 
and men, and with nearly go Cath- 
olic chaplains, the war was virtu- 
ally at an end and in October that 
year, Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown. 

After the war was over, the 13 
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original States fell apart, each in- 
sisting on its own independent sov- 
ereignty. Charles Carroll was elect- 
ed a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia, but he 
declined solely because he knew he 
could be of greater service to his 
country by remaining in the Annap- 
olis Assembly. Through his kins- 
man, Daniel Carroll, he was re- 
sponsible for the electoral college 
plan of the Constitution. 

As Maryland’s United States Sen- 
ator in the First Federal Congress 
of 1789, he shares with Daniel Car- 
roll, Maryland’s delegate to the 
House of Representatives, the honor 
of shaping the first Ten Amend- 
ments, the American Bill of Rights; 
in the first of which religious liber- 
ty is forever enshrined in the Con- 
stitution in that famous clause: 
Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of relig- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof. 

With the turn of the century, 
Charles Carroll ceased to take an 
active part in national politics, but 
his letters up to his death show his 
keen patriotic interest in all that 


concerned the principles of Ameri-— 


can democracy. 

All his life long, he was a faith- 
ful son of the Church. Neither the 
luxuries of Paris nor the tempta- 
tions of London dampened his de- 
votion; and certainly no young 
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Catholic man of the day received 
more stirring letters from his father 
to keep true to Catholic principles 
of life and action. It was on his 
death-bed that he gave utterance to 
one of the noblest thoughts that 
ever came from his lips: “I have 
lived to my 96th year; I have en- 
joyed continued health; I have 
been blessed with great wealth, 
prosperity, and most of the good 
things which the world can bestow 
—public approbation, esteem, ap- 
plause; but what I now look back 
upon with the greatest satisfaction 
to myself is that I have practiced 
the duties of my religion.” 

At Doughoregan, or at his town 
house in Baltimore, and occasion- 
ally at the old home in Annapolis, 
he often received political leaders 
and discussed the many burning 
issues of these remaining years, but 
this last chapter in his life was 
mainly one of peace among his 
books. Each day began with serv- 
ing Holy Mass in the chapel. Each 
day ended with prayers in the midst 
of his household. 

To these years belongs also one 
aspect of his domestic and religious 
life that gave him some concern. 
He had watched the children of 
his daughter, Mary, Mrs. Richard 
Caton, grow up around him in Bal- 
timore. They were acknowledged 
as among the most beautiful girls 
in the nation, and soon they were 
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mingling in the select social groups 
of Europe. One of these grand- 
daughters, a widow, the sister-in- 
law of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, 
remarried in 1825 in Dublin the 
Marquis of Wellesley, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and brother 
of the Duke of Wellington. This 
gave cause to the celebrated toast 
of Bishop England: “To Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton; in the land 
from which his grandfather fled in 
terror, his granddaughter now 
reigns as queen.” Another of the 
girls became the Duchess of Leeds, 
and the third became Baroness 
Stafford. What concerned their 
grandfather was that these were 
mixed-marriages and he had seen 
too many of the fine old Maryland 
Catholic houses disappear through 
such alliances. 

Perhaps, the most dramatic mo- 
ment of his life occurred on the 
occasion of the golden jubilee of 
American independence, July 4, 
1826, for on that day two of the 
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three remaining signers of the Dec- 
laration, Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams, entered into their 
eternal reward, leaving Carroll to 
bear for the last six years of his 
busy life the title “Last of the 
Signers.” 

When they laid him to rest in 
the chapel of his beloved Dough- 
oregan, in mid-November, 1832, the 
entire nation went into mourning. 
Panegyrics were delivered by lead- 
ing orators in the chief centers, 
and the American newspress was 
unanimous in its praise for a long 
life of perfect devotion to God and 
country. The nation had lost a 
common father. He was the last 
link with the past, with the found- 
ers of the American Republic. Last 
of the Fifty-Seven, when he died, 
a new generation was in the seats 
of the mighty, never to forget that 
their legacy of American idealism 
came from the Catholic Carroll as 
truly as it had come from Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Hamilton. 
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It was on Sancian island that St. Francis Xavier passed the last two 


months of his earthly life. He arrived on the 15th of September 1552, 
and on the 3rd of December of the same year he was sleeping in a 
hastily dug grave. There his body remained until the following February. 
When the grave was opened in order that the quicklime-cleared bones 
might be brought to Europe, the quicklime was indeed there, but the 
bones were still covered with healthy flesh! Those who made the discovery 
knew beyond a doubt that it was the body of a saint that they were bring- 


ing back. 
H. Craig in The Rock (Oct., 1937). 











Equ-de-Cologne 


By J. F. CAIUS 
Condensed from The New Review 


No branch of industry devoted 
to luxuries is as important as the 
manufacture of perfumes. Perfum- 
ed oils for dressing the hair and 
the beard and for anointing the 
body, perfumed waters for the bath, 
and perfumed vapors for scenting 
rooms are all employed by those 
who can afford them, and have 
been so from the earliest times. 

Oriental countries—-Japan, China, 
India, Persia, Arabia—have their 
perfume lore reaching back to for- 
gotten ages, and each of them may 
rightly claim a share in the com- 
mon heritage of perfume traditions. 
But we have to turn to Egypt for 
the earliest records of perfumery. 
After the journey of Abraham into 
Egypt, the Hebrews obtained their 
knowledge of perfumes from the 
Egyptians. At the time when 
Herodotus reached Babylon, the 
Babylonians were great at perfum- 
ing their bodies with the most ex- 
pensive odors. Those were the days 
when kings and queens from va- 
rious lands paid tribute to one an- 
other with gifts of aromatic gums, 
spices, scents and perfumes. 

The Greeks greatly prized the 
use of perfumes, and the art was 
practiced largely by women. The 


All the perfumes of Arabia 


early Romans showed very little 
interest in perfumes; but after 
their migrations into southern Italy, 
then occupied by the Greeks, they 
developed a great liking for cos- 
metics and scents. At the funeral 
of Poppaea, Nero is said to have 
burnt more incense than Arabia 
could produce in ten years. 

At the time of the Crusades, the 
knights, returning from the Holy 
Land, brought with them many of 
the much-valued toilet articles used 
by the women of the harem. 
Thenceforth perfumes became 
more and more popular in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy, 
and both sexes made use of every 
kind of aromatic for perfuming the 
body and of many new kinds of 
cosmetics for adorning the person. 

Today, as in the past, men are 
willing to pay a great deal for the 
delights of the nose, which, in 
amount at least, confer a pleasure 
greater than that of the so-called 
higher senses. 

Natural perfumes are one of the 
most marvellous phenomena of 
plant metabolism. They are due to 
the minute traces of essential oil 
found in the tissues; sometimes 
pervading the plant, and sometimes 
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confined to a single part; in some 
instances contained in distinct cells 
and partially retained after desicca- 
tion, in others formed upon the 
surface and exhaled as soon as 
formed; existing either in the free 
state, as in rose and lavender, or 
in the form of a compound which 
under favorable conditions is de- 
composed in the presence of a fer- 
ment, as in jessamine and tuberose. 

As a general rule, fragrant flow- 
ers flourish in hot climates, and 
costly perfumes are obtained from 
the plants of Ceylon, the East In- 
dies, Mexico and Peru; but the 
more delicate scents are yielded by 
plants having a colder habitat. In 
Europe, Grasse, Cannes and Nice 
are the centers of the natural per- 
fume industry. Thanks to its ideal 
situation, Grasse has been able to 
maintain its premier position; and 
in spite of attempts made in other 
parts of the world it has as yet no 
serious competitor. Cannes is fa- 
ous for its rose, acacia, jessamine 
and neroli oil; Nimes for its thyme, 
rosemary and lavender; and Nice 
for its violets. England is unsur- 
passed for its lavender and pepper- 
mint. Citron and orange oil come 
from Sicily; iris and bergamot from 
Italy; and roses are extensively cul- 
tivated in Bulgaria. 

There are various methods by 
which these essential oils are ob- 
tained from the plants which con- 


tain them. Some are separated 
from the herbs, roots, leaves, twigs, 
buds, flowers or seeds, by boiling 
with water or by some means of 
steam. 
Some of the more delicate per- 
fume oils cannot, however, be sep- 
arated by distillation, because the 
complex chemical substances they 
consist of are broken up and des- 
troyed during this process. They 
are therefore obtained by a method 
known as enfleurage. Layers of 
fresh blossoms alternate with layers 
of fat of high purity in a carefully 
constructed pile. The flowers are 
renewed every morning, and when 
the fat has sufficient odor it is scrap- 
ed off, melted, strained and packed 
away for the subsequent use of the 
perfume-maker. With jessamine 
and tuberose, enfleurage has cer- 
tain advantages, since even after 
removal from the stem these flow- 
ers continue to produce odoriferous 
bodies while in contact with the fat. 
Since 1890 or thereabouts, extrac- 
tion by means of volatile solvents 
has been worked on an industrial 
scale. Several solvents have been 
tried, but for various reasons they 
have been discarded, and the one 
in most general use at the present 
time is petroleum ether. Recently 
benzole has come into prominence, 
because with jessamine and rose it 
gives a higher, and consequently 
cheaper, yield. A German process 
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has of late been patented which 
claims to extract essential oils with 
liquid carbon dioxide without in 
any way impairing the odor of the 
natural product. Its advantages are 
low temperature, quantitative yield, 
and complete and spontaneous 
evaporation of the solvent from the 
extract. 

There are many sweet flowers, 
which do not readily yield an essen- 
tial oil; in such cases the perfumer 
has to rely entirely on more or less 
successful substitutes. For instance, 
the perfumes sold under the names 
of acacia, arbutus, cyclamen, haw- 
thorn, honeysuckle, lilac, lily of the 
valley, magnolia, sweet pea, trefoil, 
wallflower, are not produced from 
these flowers but are simply imita- 
tions made from other essences, na- 
tural or synthetic. Among the 
‘thousand flowers’ that contribute 
to Eau-de-mille-fleurs are the civet 
cat, the musk deer, and the sperm 
whale! 

In fact, the great bulk of the 
concentrated oils and essences that 
go to make up the multitude of 
perfumes, colognes and __ toilet 
waters on the market are of syn- 
thetic origin. They consist of sub- 
stances belonging to the great or- 
ganic family of chemicals. Some 
are substantially identical with the 
natural article; others may have a 
similar odor and other properties, 
but are constituted quite differently. 
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Very often the artificial product is 
not only much cheaper but many 
times as strong, or rather goes 
many times as far, for nobody 
wants it any stronger. Just as a 
loud tone deafens you, so also does 
a strong smell paralyze your olfac- 
tory sense for a time. 

The requirements of a success- 
ful scent are many and minute. A 
perfume must be lasting, but not 
strong; all its ingredients must con- 
tinue to evaporate in the same pro- 
portion, otherwise it will change 
odor and deteriorate. The per- 
fumer’s art is a gift, and to become 
proficient in it years of practice are 
required. There is no room here 
for the hit-and-miss system; the per- 
fumer must be trained in practical 
scent manufacture. Perfumery is an 
art and a science, and that is why 
real perfumery chemists and _per- 
fumers are so very rare. 

The growers and manufacturers 
of flower products are availing 
themselves of the privilege of being 
able to buy chemical substances 
suitable for their purpose, and are 
today blending certain of their 
flower products with synthetic 
chemicals in order to make them 
more uniform and more attractive. 
And in this the French perfumer 
excels; for, not confining himself 
to one single sense, he appeals as 
well to sight and sound and asso- 
ciation. He adds to the attractive- 
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ness of his creation by a quaintly 
shaped bottle, an artistic box, and 
an enticing name, like Dans les 
Nues, Le Vertige, Le Coeur de 
Jeannette, Mon Amie Elisabeth, 
L’Heure Bleue, La Reve, Sourire 
d’ Avril, Demi’Jour, Soir de Paris, 
Nuit de Chine, Latitude 50. What's 
in a name? No doubt, the rose 
would smell as sweet under an- 
other name; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it would stand be- 
ing called dimethyl-2-6 octadiene- 
2-6-ol-8. 

The origin of the alcoholic per- 
fume is attributed to Elizabeth of 
Poland, Queen of Hungary, who 
first prepared it in 1370 from rose- 
mary; the fresh herb was taken and 
distilled with spirit variations be- 
ing sometimes made by the addi- 
tion of lemon, lavender, or orris. 
There is very little demand for this 
product today. 

Of all the waters sold to the pub- 
lic, none is so popular as Eau-de- 
Cologne. There appears to be some 
doubt as to the actual origin of 
this perfume. According to one 
version, it was invented at Milan 
by Paul de Feminis, who manu- 
factured it at Cologne in 1690 and 
sold it there under the name of Eau 
admirable. He is stated to have 
left the secret to his nephew, Jo- 
hann Maria Farina. Certain of the 
Farinas claim to use his process. 
According to another account, the 
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true inventor was Johann Maria 
Farina, who in 1709 settled at 
Cologne where he manufactured 
and sold the perfume under the 
name of Kolnisches Wasser. The 
perfume gained a high reputation 
by 1766, and Farina associated him- 
self with his nephew, to whose 
grandson the secret was ultimately 
imparted; the original perfume is 
still manufactured by members of 
this family under the name of the 
founder. 

There is one characteristic about 
all the old-fashioned colognes: they 
represent a type being largely citrus 
bouquets blended with rosemary or 
lavender. They possess a refresh- 
ing and incomparably sweet aroma, 
which is typical of all the constitu- 
ents. The common practice con- 
sists in dissolving the oils, in certain 
definite proportions based on ex- 
perience, in pure alcohol, and dis- 
tilling, the distillate being diluted 
with rose-water. The purity and 
the thorough blending of the in- 
gredients are of the greatest im- 
portance. 

It is natural that modern manu- 
facturers should have been anxious 
to modify the old-fashioned form- 
ula, even at the risk of marketing a 
scent of inferior quality. But, 
strange to say, many of the mod- 
ern colognes, and they are legion, 
not only simulate the original per- 
fume but even excel it. Thus by 
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the addition of rose and by the sub- 
stitution of clary sage for lavender, 
coriander for rosemary, lime for 
lemon, mandarin for bitter orange, 
petitgrain citronnier for sweet 
orange, many delightful variations 
may be made without altering the 
type. 

Eau-de-Cologne has always been 
credited with hygienic qualities and 
has been much used as a cordial. 
In this capacity it still figures in 
the pharmacopoeias of France, 
Spain and Turkey. But, of course, 
cheap colognes would never do for 


this purpose. 


Florida Water is a popular per- 
fume in America. It very closely 
resembles a mixture of eau-de- 
Cologne and lavender water to 
which have been added cinnamic 
aldehyde and eugenol. 

The herbalists of old were never 
weary of teaching the value of 
sweet scents. Under ‘rose,’ we find 
in Ascham’s Herbal this flagrant 
example of the widespread medi- 
eval belief in the efficacy of good 
smells: “Also drye roses put to ye 
nose to smell do comforte the braine 
and the harte and quencheth the 
sprite.” 





Conversation Pieces 


Nicholas Murray Butler and Professor Brander Matthews of 
Columbia University were having a conversation and Professor 
Matthews was giving his ideas about plagiarism. 

“In the case of the first man to use an anecdote,” he said, 





“there is originality; in the case of the second, there is plagiarism; 
with the third, it is lack of originality and with the fourth it is 
drawing from a common stock.” 

“Yes,” broke in President Butler, “and in the case of the 
fifth it is research.” 
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The late Dwight Morrow was unusually absent-minded. 
Several months before his death, it is related, he was reading 
earnestly in a railroad train’when the conductor came by and 
asked for his ticket. Frantically Mr. Morrow searched for it, but 
failed to find it. 

“Never mind, Mr. Morrow,” said the conductor at length, 
“when you find it mail it to the Company. I am certain you 
have it.” 

Mr. Morrow exploded. “I know I have,” he said, “but where 
in the world am I going?” 








On the Waterfront 


Irish nocturne 


An uneasy whelp pit-pats along 
the lower level of the pier. He gives 
a lazy sniff to passing heels. Then, 
knowingly, he mounts the sharp 
narrow granite steps to the upper 
level. 

Above in the starry bowl a near- 
to-full moon gazes down in ice- 
cold light. A low hung frosty mist 
is strung, a curtain fringed on top 
with fairy-like lights, along the sea 
road. Behind and above are the 
dark hills; twinkling lights be- 
sprinkle their rounded paps. A 
long surging swell comes rolling in 
from the south east. Pin pricks of 
phosphorescent light show here and 
there. Then the swell breaks in a 
rush of glittering seltzer on the 
blocks of jagged granite. 

Bank managers, with and with- 
out their wives, take their eve- 
ning mile to the distant lighthouse. 
The beam, with its double flash, 
searches out the faces of old and 
young, tired men of the office and 
the shop; civil servants getting their 
nightly lung-full; sedate persons ex- 
ercising the petted dog; care-free 
youths and maidens humming a 
song or back-chatting inconsequen- 
tially; serious youths settling inter- 
national problems. Some are stroll- 
ing, some are leisurely apace, some 


By ROBERT DEIGHAN 
Condensed from Hibernia 


walking briskly in the sharp air. 

Along the lower reach at stated 
intervals are the shapes of intent 
men. Here leaning against the 
railing below the bandstand is a 
muffled figure, stiller than the 
night; there, 50 years along, a more 
erect figure against the darkness of 
the harbor pulls in a taut line; fur- 
ther along sounds a tinkling bell 
over which crouches an expectant 
form. The bell is a message from 
the calm waters that a bite is “on.” 
To the west a gash of light rises 
from the bright glitter of the Pa- 
vilion to the height of the town. 
Into the shadow night the Pugin 
tower of Holy Michael’s stands sen- 
tinel. A low-slung pilot boat glides 
through the harbor, making for the 
open, a rebellious punt snapping at 
her stern like the whelp of some 
sinister monster of the deep. 

Again a tinkle and still another 
tinkle as the greedy whiting takes 
the squirming lug. An eager fisher 
swings his long rod into the air, 
while a more insistent ringing of 
the tiny bell telephones an urgent 
call from the still depth below. He 
reels in his line. It catches. There 
are crab pots on the bottom. He 
prays that the owner may be bless- 
ed with twins. 


Plas Eile, 7 Ath Cliath, Ireland. Oct., 1937. 
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A lazy dog, unconcerned, 
scratches the flea from under his 
jaw with rapid paw. Lug worms 
wiggle on the cement level. Four to 
five sinkers, spares, lie inert. The 
rod strains. The bell tinkles yet 
more urgently. The fisherman 
strides, angrily, impatiently, now 
here, now there. Then he reels in 
viciously. Hooks, sinker, bait have 
gone, caught in the crab pots! He 
prays for triplets! The dog stretches 
himself and settles once again to 
his unease. 

A brother Isaak commiserates 
with the man of the rod. He lends 
a new sinker and hook. He en- 
quires if he will lend a “bottom.” 
Not his the lengthy springy rod; a 
short one-foot length of wire struck 
into a crevice on the level’s edge, 
a hasty twist of the line around it, 
a vigorous swing of the line and his 
sinker splashes 50 yards away in 
the dark water. A tinkle on his 
bell hastens him back. He feels the 
line with knowing fingers. Twice 
he goes off to his neighbor and 
twice returns summoned by the 
tiny bell. A third tinkle and he 
unwinds the end from off the up- 
right length of wire. With patiént 
hands he coils his thin wet line 
along the pavement. Then he pulls 
in sinker and hook and looks with 
calm eye upon the bitten lug and 
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empty barb. Again he casts. Again 
the signal. The little game goes on 
as before. 

Further down there is a fisher- 
man not “blinked” by curious 
gazers. A tinkle on his belis sig- 
nals to him the urgent effort to es- 
cape the hook. He pulls in steadily. 
There is a flash of white and then, 
spent with the despairing struggle, 
the silver form lies inert on the 
broad lower reach of the pier. A 
splutter in a well-filled bag, a flap- 
ping, tells of the last gasping effort 
of soft gills to gather oxygen from 
this new element. A last flapping 
and all is over. 

The lazy pup still sniffs at pass- 
ing heels. The walkers are fewer. 
The clock in the Town Hall tower 
strikes. Up there in the houses 
little children and their elders are 
saying their night prayers. An oc- 
casional light goes out—as one day 
all lights will darken for each. Up 
there in the town and across the 
waters behind that dark veil where 
the city lies gracefully curved round 
the bay there is struggling and 
suffering and sorrow; there is joy 
and happiness, there is sin but much 
more virtue, there are wrongs and 
many rights. Here in the moonlight 
there is peace and a relentless war- 
fare. Over yonder in St. Michael’s 
there is the Fisher of Souls. 








Ambergris Cay is a beautiful 
coral island some 30 miles long, 
situated at the northernmost tip of 
British Honduras, and San Pedro 
is located near its center on the 
sea side. Its beach consists of the 
purest white coral sand, in places 
ground almost to a powder by the 
action of the wind and wave. 

About a mile from the shore 
there runs a protecting coral reef, 
part of the same long system that 
extends from the coast of Mexico 
to Spanish Honduras. All day and 
night you can hear the booming of 
the surf as it rolls over the reef. 
The water between it and the shore 
is comparatively shallow, affording 
a safe anchorage for coastal boats, 
fine sea-bathing and good fishing. 
San Pedro is the only village on 
the Cay, and its inhabitants are al- 
most exclusively engaged in raising 
and exporting cocoanuts. 

One day a man who had heard 
that for two weeks a Padre was to 
be in San Pedro made a journey 
of 23 miles to report that there 
were about ten babies in his pueblo 
who had not been baptized. He 
volunteered to get the padrinos to- 
gether and bring them over to the 
British Honduran side at a point 
16 miles northwest of San Pedro if 

257 Fourth Ave., New 


Day of Baptism 


By QUIRINUS P. LEONARD, S. J. 
Condensed from The Jesuit Missions 


I could go there to perform the 
Baptisms. There was no priest on 
the Mexican side within 200 miles 
of his pueblo, he said. So I agreed 
to go. 

Owing to rainy and _ stormy 
weather our departure had to be 
delayed two days beyond the date 
agreed upon—in true manana-land 
style. Finally the bad weather let 
up and we set out in a small motor- 
and-sail boat. 

For the greater part of the trip 
we remained in the calm waters 
behind the reef, but for a mile or so 
we had to pass through a quebrado 
and allow our little craft to be 
rocked on the swells of the deep. 
It was not very rough, and no one 
got seasick. The catching of a fine 
Spanish mackerel on a troll-line by 
one of the men on board somewhat 
broke the monotony of the three 
and a half hour ride. 

We reached our destination early 
in the afternoon, and while our 
boatmen crossed to the Mexican 
side to hail the people, we settled 
down in the fairly large but rick- 
ety house near the seashore in a 
setting of huge cocoanut palms. 
By 6:00 P. M., the people began 
to arrive, five large sailing dories 
loaded with some 60 men, women 
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and children. They were making 
an excursion of the trip! I had 
planned that they should remain 
over night so as to attend Mass 
and receive the sacraments in the 
morning, but as there was no place 
to accommodate such a crowd, we 
decided to perform the Baptism at 
once so that everybody could re- 
turn home. 

The big room of the house soon 
presented a scene of great activity. 
At one end we had erected a small 
altar, where by the light of lan- 
terns and candles, I took down the 
data necessary for the baptismal 
register and performed the Bap- 
tisms. Mothers and madrinas rush- 
ed into an inner room to put on 
baby’s good clothes, and padrinos 
milled around trying to keep close 
to their constantly disappearing 
godchildren. Little black-eyed boys 
and girls peeped around the impro- 
vised altar to watch their brothers 


and sisters being baptized. All the 
babies were several months old, and 
one of them had already reached 
the age of two years. 

By 9:30 P. M., all the children 
had been baptized and the occa- 
sion was celebrated by the distribu- 
tion of a little wine at the padrinos’ 
expense. As the happily chatting 
group set out by the light of a 
tropical moon for the return trip 
to Mexico, snatches of Spanish 
songs and the lilt of guitars reached 
us on the shore, while the silhouet- 
ted sails glided over the Caribbean. 
I could not help rejoicing that ten 
more little Mexicans had been en- 
rolled in the Church of Christ, but 
at the same time my joy was 
mingled with sadness at the thought 
that within a few years these same 
children would probably have to 
march into atheistic schools to the 
tune of: Uno, dos; no hay Dios! 
“One, two; God is taboo!” 








-_ >} 
Here's How. 


The custom of touching glasses when drinking originated with the 
Roman gladiators who were accustomed to drink a glass of wine before 
fighting. Two glasses of wine were brought by friends of one or the other 
gladiator, and to guard against treachery through the poisoning of the 
wine in one of the glasses the gladiators would pour the wine from one 
glass into the other until it was thoroughly mixed. Later it became a mere 
custom to show a friendly spirit between persons drinking together, and 
when the danger of poisoned wine was past, the actual act of pouring 
the wine from one glass to another was changed merely to touching the 
glasses together. 








A Protestant goes to confession 


When charlotte and Emily 
Bronté entered the Pensionat Heger 
in Brussels they were afflicted with 
a type of insularity which was then 
peculiarly English. They hated all 
foreigners, and especially did they 
hate the Belgians because they were 
Catholic foreigners. This intoler- 
ance on the part of Charlotte is 
evident from many references in 
her novels. 

Charlotte’s dislike of the Catho- 
lic religion deepened with the 
years. With Emily it was different; 
there was much in the practice of 
the Catholic religion that made a 
profound impression on her sensi- 
tive mind. 

While in Brussels she grew to 
love the great Cathedral of Saint 
Gudule. She would go there in the 
evenings with the unwilling Char- 
lotte to Benediction, a service that 
seems to have a peculiar appeal for 
those outside the Catholic Church. 
On the other hand, Charlotte’s anti- 
Catholic attitude was the cause of 
many a lonely hour in Brussels. 
What she was pleased to term her 
“upright, heretic and English 
spirit” recoiled from “the gentle 
Jesuitry of the Roman system.” 
Hence she held herself aloof, and 
resenting all advances in the way 


Bronte in Brussels 


By CATHAL O’BYRNE 
Condensed from The Franciscan 


of friendship, assumed the role of 
Ismael—a Protestant in a strange 
land among Catholic, and therefore, 
foreign and hostile people. 

But once, returning from one of 
her lonely walks through the 
streets of Brussels, as she crossed 
the great square in front of the 
Cathedral, the bell of Saint Gudule 
clanged above her head. It was the 
hour for Vespers. The great doors 
stood open. Outside, the evening 
sunshine lay white and wide over 
the gleaming pavements of the 
noisy square. Inside, the lights of 
the altars shone, and the gloom and 
quiet of the vast aisles beckoned to 
her. Charlotte Bronté, the ultra- 
English Protestant, entered. More: 
in a letter written afterward to her 
sister Emily, she told how, obeying 
a sudden impulse, she went to con- 
fession. 

“Yesterday,” she wrote, “I went 
on a pilgrimage to the cemetery and 
far beyond it on to a hill where 
there was nothing but fields as far 
as the horizon. When I came back 
it was evening, but I had such a 
repugnance to return to the house 
which contained nothing that I 
cared for, I still kept treading the 
streets in the neighborhood of the 
Rue d'Isabelle and avoiding it. I 
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found myself opposite to Sainte 
Gudule, and the bell, whose voice 
you know, began to toll for eve- 
ning salut. I went in quite alone 
(which procedure, you will say, is 
not much like me), wandered 
about the aisles where a few old 
women were saying their prayers, 
till Vespers began. I stayed till they 
were over; still I could not leave the 
church or force myself to go home 
—to school, I mean. 

“An odd whim came into my 
head. In a solitary part of the 
Cathedral six or seven people re- 
mained kneeling by the confes- 
sionals. In two confessionals I saw 
a priest. I felt as if I did not care 
what I did, provided it was not 
absolutely wrong, and that it served 
to vary my life and yield a mo- 
ment’s interest. I took a fancy to 
change myself into a Catholic and 
go and make a real Confession to 
see what it was like. Knowing me 
as you do, you will think this odd, 
but when people are by themselves 
they have singular fancies. 

“A penitent was occupied in con- 
fessing. They do not go into the 
sort of pew or cloister which the 
priest occupies, but kneel down on 
the steps and confess through a 
grating. After I had watched two 
or three penitents come and go, I 
approached at last and knelt down 
in a niche which was just vacated. 
I had to kneel there ten minutes 
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waiting, for on the other side there 
was another penitent invisible to 
me. At last that penitent went 
away and a little wooden door in- 
side the grating opened and I saw 
the priest leaning his ear toward 
me. I was obliged to begin, and yet 
I did not know a word of the 
formula with which they always 
commence their confessions. It was 
a funny position. I commenced 
with saying that I was a foreigner 
and had been brought up a Protest- 
ant. The priest asked me if I was 
a Protestant then. I somehow could 
not tell a lie and said yes. He re- 
plied that in that case ‘I could not 
have the happiness of confessing,’ 
but I was determined to confess, 
and at last he said he would allow 
me because it might be the first 
step toward returning to the true 
Church. I actually did confess—a 
real confession. 

“When I had done he told me 
his address, and said that every 
morning I was to go to the Rue 
du Parc—to his house—and he 
would reason with me and try to 
convince me of the error and enor- 
mity of being a Protestant. I prom- 
ised faithfully to go. Of course, 
however, the adventure stops there, 
and I hope I shall never see the 
priest again.” 

If Charlotte Bronté wrote with 
levity of her experience in the Brus- 
sels Cathedral, and referred to her 
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position, kneeling at the Confes- 
sional, as a “funny one,” it was 
done solely to allay the fears of the 
family at the Haworth Parsonage. 
She did not wish them to think she 
was in danger of falling a victim to 
the “gentle Jesuitry of Rome.” The 
tone of levity was assumed. There 
was no gaiety in the heart of the 
writer at that hour. Instead, Char- 
lotte Bronté was a discontented, dis- 
illusioned and very unhappy wom- 
an, whose lonely and distraught 
soul cried out for understanding. 
The Catholic Church, with its suc- 


cor for sinners in the Sacrament of 
Penance, called to her overburden- 
ed heart, just as the cool, dusky, 
quiet aisles of the great Cathedral 
called to her troubled soul. 

There in a shadowy corner of 
the vast church, where the old 
women said their rosaries in the 
gloom, Charlotte Bronté set her 
feet for an instant on the road that 
would have led her home; but it 
was only for an instant. Her prom- 
ise to see the priest again she never 
kept, and so Charlotte Bronté re- 
mained a Protestant. 
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The Machine’s Cog 


The philosophy of Communism is incompatible with Christian 
morals. No one will deny that the best communists are stirred | 
by motives which do them credit and that part of their aim is 
identical with that of Christianity. The love of the poor and 
the wish to better them is derived from the Christian belief in the 
infinite worth of each and every individual, but neither histori- 
cally nor doctrinally does Communism show any Christian tend- 
ency. The theory is bound up with a complete negation of the 
spiritual worth of man. It denies that a person is more than a 
resultant of economic forces; it takes away from him all that is 
most precious, his inner life, his spiritual liberty, and it hands 
him over body and without soul to the dictatorship of a small 
group calling themselves the proletariat. 


From Christian Morals by M. C. D’Arcy, S. J. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.). 
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Marathon 


By NORBERT ENGELS 
Condensed from The Ave Maria 


| was but one of the thousands. I 

had a wife and baby. I was becom- 
ing desperate for some means of 
making a living. I had my law 
degree, but no practice and no 
money for office rent. I had had 
some experience in a steel mill, but 
so had hundreds of others. I had 
tried a year in a shipping office, but 
the firm gradually petered out. The 
only thing I had left was music. 
I had played with dance orchestras 
for 15 years. 

I began to see a possibility of get- 
ting the needed publicity to secure 
a radio or vaudeville contract. 
There had been, and were, mara- 
thon dancers, tree-sitters, flagpole- 
sitters, bunion derbyists—why not 
a piano marathon! What others 
could do for sport or sensation I 
was going to do for food. My wife 
and I agreed I would be making a 
monkey of myself, sitting in some 
public place like a specimen in the 
ZOO. 

We arranged with the manager 
of a local theater. He agreed to 
furnish space in his lobby, a piano, 
food for myself and family, medical 
attention, and ample publicity. In 
return I was to play night and day, 
with a rest period of 15 minutes 
each hour, until I had established 





512 piano-playing hours 


a real record, or had become physi- 
cally unable to continue, or lost 
control of my nerves altogether 
(one year before I had had a nerv- 
ous breakdown). The deal was on. 

On the morning of August 12 
all was ready. The press photog- 
raphers came into the lobby, took 
a few pictures and a statement, and 
waited to hear the first chords. I 
dropped my hands on the keys and 
started to play the oddly appropri- 
ate tune “Here We Are.” 

At the end of the first 12 hours 
my neck and shoulders were be- 
ginning to ache sharply, and the 
chair seat felt harder and harder. 
The first substitution was an air 
cushion, which continued to com- 
fort me until the long-distant end. 

At 24 hours I changed for an 
armchair, realizing that in order 
to succeed I must conserve every 
ounce of my energy. The terrify- 
ing thought began to assail me that 
I could never succeed, that these 
hours could never actually pass, 
even though I knew that in the 
ordinary routine of life they would 
slip by with hardly a notice. My 
wrist watch was like a dead weight 
and my ring an insupportable bur- 
den. I removed them, and from 
then on never permitted a clock or 
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watch to be exposed to me, for the 
mere ticking of seconds had be- 
come extremely irritating. The ul- 
timate elimination of collars, ties, 
garters, shoes, and belt, aided me 
not only physically but mentally as 
well. A diet was later formulated 
which allowed of no meat, but 
plenty of fruit and vegetables. 

At 48 hours I recalled the remark 
of some jocular journalist who had 
stated that I would play until either 
I or the piano had been worn out. 
The joints of my fingers were be- 
ginning to swell slightly, but the 
rests on the armchair and the pil- 
lows at my back were doing good 
service. I was by this time playing 
automatically. My wife was with 
me constantly at first, until I told 
her it would be better for her not 
to come. Once in a while a kind 
friend would sit and read to me, 
thus diverting my mind from 
countless petty things that were be- 
ginning to annoy me. 

At 60 hours (three days and two 
nights) the struggle to continue 
was almost unendurable. It seemed 
that I was floating away into space, 
and that the figure at the piano 
was not my own, and I was watch- 
ing it in some amazement. A queer 
buzzing and numbing sensation 
was creeping over me; my skin 
was hot and dry. In the daytime I 
refused to sleep during my inter- 
vals of rest but took short walks 
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around the lobby, and at least once 
each day had an ice shower and a 
rubdown with salt. At night it was 
different, for I often refused to 
to awake from my cat naps until 
ammonia was applied to my nos- 
trils, and lumps of ice laid on my 
neck and back. One night even 
this treatment did not awake me. 
I was carried to the chair and seat- 
ed in it. I later learned that I im- 
mediately began to play, though I 
have not to this day the slightest 
recollection of that entire hour or 
the one that followed. It was at 
this time that my trainer began his 
massages with an electric vibrator 
over my spine, neck, and arms, 
and continued them throughout 
the remainder of the session. 

At go hours I developed the gout. 
I discovered that my ankles were 
swollen to twice their normal size. 
My trainer vibrated them, refused 
me meat, and finally brought relief 
just as I saw that long-awaited 
hundredth hour approach. It finally 
came, and with it a great hammer, 
that left me cold and unconscious. 
The doctor, hastily called, told me, 
when I had come to, that I was 
killing myself. He made a thor- 
ough examination. He found noth- 
ing organically wrong, but said 
that I was in a state of complete 
exhaustion, and that collapse was 
but a question of a few hours. I 
don’t know why I kept on playing 
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after that alarming opinion had 
been expressed, but continue I did. 
The hundredth was past, and I re- 
called my former resolutions. 

All through those long nights of 
the second week I heard the bustle 
in the lobby, watched people com- 
ing and going, saw the theatre reg- 
ularly close and open, and knew 
that sometimes people were getting 
up and sometimes they were going 
to bed. 

Two hundred hours! Three hun- 
dred hours! Four hundred hours! 
The very people I was striving to 
interest became figures of menace. 
I resented them, their presence, 
their solicitude. ! was imagining 
things about them, guessing at what 
motives had brought them there. 
Were they laughing at me? 

My goal was now 500 hours! 
Rumors were coming in from va- 
rious places as to this record and 
that, including one of 397 hours, 
which I had already passed. The 
circles under my eyes were black 
and as large as half-dollars. When 
I stood up to the mirror to shave 
it seemed that I was shaving some 
one else. Sometimes there appeared 
to be two mirrors facing each other 
so that I could see on and on until 
the mutually reflected images 
dwindled away into space. 

The first day of September came 
around, and some of the boys were 
beginning to drift in for school. 





December 


They had had time since I began 
to play, to take a nice fishing trip, 
an easy trip to Canada, a fast 
round-trip to Europe; and there I 
was, still playing and playing and 
playing! Sunday rolled around once 
more, the fourth Sunday I had 
seen in this same theatre lobby. At 
nine in the morning the third week 
had passed. My precious 500 hours 
had been reached at five o'clock 
that morning. But it made little 
difference to me then. I didn’t 
know when I would quit, if ever. 
What was the use of quitting? 
What was the use of playing? I 
seemed to have no thoughts on the 
matter. Then, suddenly, I remem- 
bered. 

It was five o'clock in the after- 
noon when I called for the man- 
ager and asked him if there were 
any contracts for me to sign. When 
he said that there were none, I 
stood up, banged one final crash- 
ing, deafening discord, and told 
him I was finished. I slammed 
down the cover on the piano, went 
to the telephone and called my wife. 
I was through! There was no con- 
tract to sign. 

My story has a strange ending. 
My wife and I went to a restaurant, 
ate nice, thick, tender steaks. I 
bought a newspaper. We took a 
long walk home. There was little 
we could say. At home I shaved 
and smoked a few cigarettes. About 
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eleven o'clock, I turned in. My When it was all over I was still 
wife woke me up every six hours, broke; I had a little publicity, but 
according to the doctor’s orders. I no contracts. I had played for 512 
slept for 39 hours. hours, over three weeks. 











Benevolent Banks 


Five hundred years ago charitable pawnshops were established | 
by Franciscan friars in Italy. In them funds could immediately 
be obtained by the mere pledging of a trinket or a treasure, ac- 
cording to the amount required. As they developed, these estab- 
lishments for charitable loans lent money at low rates of interest. 
The first Monte di pieta was started in Perugia in 1462 by 
the Franciscan Barnabas of Terni. The Perugian Monte, which 
became a model for several similar banks, was worked on a 
municipal corporation system. The friars were the chief directors, 
and under them were various employees, all on a fixed salary; 
or when a salary was not given, there was an agreed percentage 
from the net profits for the benefit of these employees. } 
At first only small loans would be advanced, but gradually 
larger sums were lent. The amount of a loan was equal to two- | 











thirds of the value of the article pawned. One of the employees 
was an appraiser, so that all objects pawned had a fixed price. 
Money was lent only to those needing immediate funds. No | 
financial profit was permitted to the bank; all profits must be 
used for the payment of salaries and to extend the scope of the 
work. At the end of the month the net profits were applied to 
the capital; if they were considerable, the rate of interest was 
lowered for the benefit of patrons. 


Cecelia Mary Young in The Franciscan (Nov., 1937). | 
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God of the Nazis 


By CHARLES AUGUSTINE, O. S. B. 


Condensed from St. Joseph Magazine 


Germany again worships an- 
cient gods who are supposed to 
take the place of the Christian 
Deity. The Wotansdienst, or wor- 
ship of old Wotan, has even been 
placed on the pedestal. Who is 
this mighty god? 

Those acquainted with the fa- 
mous opera of Richard Wagner 
called Der Nibelungenring, or “The 
Ring of the Curse,” will hardly 
learn anything new. 

Wagner’s “Ring of the Curse” 
is, indeed a free interpretation with 
some philosophical warp, yet it 
presents the old German epic sub- 
stantially correct. Therefore we 
may be allowed to follow this 
Nibelungenring as the basis of the 
German mythology. 

The poem was probably written 
about the year 1200. The place of 
the drama is the Rhineland. The 
main plot turns about the Rhine- 
gold or treasure which was jealous- 
ly watched by three fair nymphs 
in the depths of the river. The 
precious gold proved a curse to 
those who stole or retained it. 

The first of the actors is the 
dwarf, Alberich, of the race of the 
Nibelungs. Nibelung means “son 
of the mist,” because the whole 
race and land of the Nibelungs lay 





Germany makes herself a calf 


in distant, nebulous regions. Al- 
berich steals the Rhinegold and the 
curse takes its course. In the cav- 
ern underneath the earth the Tarn- 
kappe, or invisible cap, is fashioned 
which enables him to assume any 
shape he pleases. Out of the same 
gold a ring is made which imparts 
power over man and gods to its 
wearer. 

At this time there was some 
commotion in the home of the Ger- 
man gods. There are Wotan and 
other companions. The name Wo- 
tan is variously spelled: Wotan, 
Wodan, Odin. He was worshipped 
as the supreme god in the Rhine- 
land. A reminiscence of the term 
is our Wednesday, (Wodansday). 
The greatest of the gods, he bore a 
spear as the emblem of his wielding 
power. 

Another mighty god was Don- 
ner or Donar or Thor-thunder. 
From his name comes our Thurs- 
day (Donnerstag in German). The 
third of the immortals was the 
crafty Loki, the god of fire. 

Among the female dignitaries ap- 
pears Fricka, the rather harmless 
wife of Wotan. More important 
was the latter’s sister Freya (from 
whose name comes our Friday), 


the goddess of youth and beauty, 
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who wore a famous necklace. 

Around her arose the commo- 
tion. Wotan had for a long time 
desired to build a palace large 
enough to contain his kingly court. 
And built it was by two giants, 
Fafner and Fasolt. Its name was 
Walhalla. 

But the price for building it was 
high. The two giants demanded 
the fair Freya as payment. A storm 
of indignation resounded through 
the illustrious assembly. 

In his distress the mighty Wotan 
called the slick Loki, his first coun- 
sellor. He found a solution: how 
would the Rhinegold please you, 
my builders? 

They accept the bargain. Wotan 
and Loki go in search of this trea- 
sure, which they finally find in 
Alberich’s cavern. By a trick they 
get possession of it, along with the 
invisible cap and the ring. 

All is carried to Walhalla. Freya 
is brought back by the giants who 
insist upon receiving the entire 
treasure, cap and ring. They carry 
it off, but the curse which Alberich 
has put on the Rhinegold follows 
immediately. One of the giants is 
killed by the other. 

Wotan now creates a host of 
warrior-maidens, called Valkyrie, 
whose duty it is to carry the noblest 
fallen warriors to Walhalla, where 
they shall live and defend the abode 
of the gods. 


When on earth, Wotan begets 
two children of his own, Siegmund 
and Siegelinde, who grow up in 
ignorance of each other. Later a 
child is born to them, as it had 
been the will of father Wotan that 
it should be so. 

The name of the son is Siegfried, 
the hero of the third part of the 
Nibelungenring. His future wife, 
Brunhilde, who is to become the 
noblest of the Valkyries, incurs the 
displeasure of mighty Wotan. 
Therefore Wotan places Brun- 
hilde upon an almost inaccessible 
mountain peak hedged round 
about by magic flames. 

Siegfried, the “fearless,” has 
forged a sword, “Helpneed,” to 
match his great strength. That was 
done in the smithy of the tricky 
dwarf Mime. It was made out of 
the remnants of the sword of Sieg- 
mund. In this smithy Mime met 
Wotan, the wanderer, wearing a 
large hat whose broad brim shaded 
one eye that was evidently injured 
or missing. 

On goes Siegfried girded with 
the invincible sword in search, first 
for the dragon, and then for the 
fair maiden Brunhilde. He kills 


the dragon, who has spoken thus 
to him: “Know that I am Fafner, 
the last of the giants’ race. I guard- 
ed the Rhinegold; but beware of it! 
a curse follows all who possess it! 
Beware!” 
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In the cavern of the dragon Sieg- 
fried finds the treasure, the helmet 
and the ring, all of which he takes 
along. Then he continues the rug- 
ged ascent, first led by a kindly 
bird, which sings about the place 
where he will find the sleeping 
maid. 

At last a wild rocky gorge is 
reached. There the hero encount- 
ers his grandfather Wotan. (We 
say “grandfather” because Sieg- 
fried was the son of Siegelinde, 
who was the daughter of Wotan). 
The mighty god with the spear of 
authority in his hand asks Sieg- 
fried, “Where are you going?” 

“I know not,” replies Siegfried. 
“A little bird told me of a rock 
surrounded by fire, and a lovely 
maiden who sleeps there.” 

Then follows some altercation 
between the two. 

“Back, rash youth!” commands 
Wotan, leveling his spear. “You 
shall not pass while this all-pow- 
erful weapon prevents.” 

“It shall not avail against this 
magic blade,” replies Siegfried. 

“Where got you the weapon?” 
asks Wotan. 

“At Mime’s forge I made it— 
the best metal in the world.” 

“But it shall not avail against 
the spear, for by it was the sword 
first broken,” answers Wotan. 

“Ah!” cries Siegfried, rushing 
forward. “Then you were my 


December 


father’s foe! On guard, before my 
sword brings vengeance upon 
you!” 

He swings the sword with terrific 
force through the air. It meets the 
spear with a crash like thunder, 
and the once powerful spear is 
broken. The owner of the ring is 
now indeed master of the world. 

“Go forward!” says Wotan sadly. 
“No longer can I hold you. The 
doom of the gods was foretold be- 
fore you came into the world. You 
are but the instrument of fate.” 

And he disappears. Here in fact, 
ends the story and glory of 
“mighty” Wotan. 

The last part of the Nibelungen- 
ring deals chiefly with Siegfried, 
the hero. 

After the hero has attained the 
aim of his search, Brunhilde, he 
leaves the magic ring with her and 
goes out after new adventures. 

His first and fatal stop is at the 
court of Gunther, who lives in a 
castle near the Rhine. Intrigue fol- 
lows intrigue. Siegfried is warned 
by the mermaids to return the 
Rhinegold to its lawful owners. He 
refuses and is punished at the hand 
of Hagan, who drives his spear 
between Siegfried’s shoulders, and 
the latter falls dying. 

A great funeral pyre is built, up- 
on which both Siegfried and Brun- 
hilde, who has of her own accord 
leaped into the flames, are. con- 
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sumed. But out of the midst of 
the pyre Brunhilde’s voice calls to 
the Rhinemaidens: “Behold the 
Ring; the Ring of the curse!” 

When the waves rise they seize 
it. Hagan attempts to snatch it 
from them. He is dragged down 
into the river. The curse of the 
Ring is wiped away. 

In the sky is an amazing spec- 
tacle. Walhalla is burning. Wotan’s 
kingdom is at an end. Henceforth 
the world is to press forward to 
new and better things. 

A commentary is hardly neces- 
sary on the character of Wotan. 
He is like the pagan gods of Greece 
and Rome, endowed with all the 
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human passions. He is revengeful 
and proud, and also weak, as may 
be seen when his spear is broken. 
He violates marital fidelity. He 
needs other gods and goddesses to 
assist him. 

All of them are human inven- 
tions and hallucinations, like the 
pagan idols, which the Neoplaton- 
ists also tried to varnish over. 

And yet Ludendorff and Co. 
have the courage to place such 
phantoms before the German pub- 
lic as models of the Aryan race and 
Christian youth! As a god, Wotan 
is really not much of an improve- 
ment on the golden calf of the an- 


cient Jews. 


{> 


Silent Night 


The hymn was written in 1818 by a German priest who had 
undertaken to conduct some sort of a children’s Christmas festival. 
He wanted something original for the occasion, so he wrote Stille 
Nacht, Heilge Nacht. Then he took his verses to the organist 
who officiated at his church, and asked him to compose a tune 
that would fit. The organist, a dreamy old man, composed the 
immortal tune off-hand, and then played it on the organ. The 
priest pronounced it grand—little realizing how grand it was. 
The children were drilled for days together, and when the Christ- 
mas festival opened an enormous crowd was present. The hymn 
was sung, and after the last notes died away the great audience 


sat perfectly silent for a time. 


Walt Mason in The Gazette (Emporia, Kansas). 





Four Boys 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
Condensed from The Torch 


Aunt Susan sat down in a, big 
chair by the window and covered 
her eyes with her hand. It was the 
way she always sat when she told 
Peter a story. 

“Well, it was this way,” she be- 
gan. “Ages and ages ago there was 
a pagan king with a very long 
name. He was called Nebuchad- 
nezzar and one day in a war he 
took captive the people of Israel 
and carried away their gold and 
silver and also four young boys 
who were the pride of the city of 
Jerusalem. These children were 
called Daniel, Ananias, Misael and 
Azarias, and the king chose them 
because they were fair to look upon 
and had been blessed with clever 
minds and strong bodies, 

“When the boys were brought to 
his palace, Nebuchadnezzar com- 
manded his servants to feed them 
on rare foods and rich wine, such 
as he himself used and his whole 
court with him. For he wanted 
them to increase in wisdom and 
strength and add still greater glory 
to his palace. 

“However, one of the boys, 
Daniel, did not think it well to 
feast on rich food all the time, so 
he begged the servant who attend- 
ed his companions and himself to 


Fire does not burn them 


give them just plain water to drink 
and vegetables to eat. But the serv- 
ant was afraid the boys would grow 
thin and dull and so Daniel had to 
make a bargain. The servant was 
to feed them on vegetables and 
water for ten days. If, at the end 
of that time, they were not as 
healthy as the other boys in the 
palace, then he and his friends 
would willingly eat the rich food 
that everyone else enjoyed. So the 
plan was tried and at the end of 
the ten days, Daniel, Ananias, 
Misael and Azarias were in better 
health than in the beginning. And 
there was not a boy at court who 
could match them in learning. 
“The king was very pleased with 
the children and he continued to 
keep them in his palace and treat 
them kindly. Daniel in particular 
was his favorite for he was even 
wiser than his companions and 
could answer hard questions and 
tell the meaning of dreams. In 
fact, Daniel had more wisdom than 
the great men of the kingdom and 
after a while he was given the 
whole province of Babylon to rule, 
because he was so good and humble 
and full of the grace of the Lord. 
And as soon as he was made ruler 
of his province, Daniel asked the 
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king to make the other boys his 
helpers as well. And so Ananias, 
Misael and Azarias became very 
important, too, and there were no 
greater people in all the kingdom 
than the four boys who had been 
taken prisoners out of Jerusalem. 

“Now the king was a pagan 
king and he worshipped an im- 
mense golden idol which he had 
set up in a field because it was too 
big for his palace. And every so 
often a trumpet would blow and 
then the king and every last one 
of his subjects would fall flat on 
their faces and worship the idol as 
if it were really God. And there 
was no one in the kingdom who 
dared do anything else when the 
sacred trumpets called the people 
to prayer, because there was a law 
that anyone who did not worship 
the idol should be cast into a fur- 
nace and there be burned as though 
he were only a scrap of paper. 

“Now the wise men of the king- 
dom were terribly jealous of the 
four boys who had come from Jeru- 
salem, for they knew they were 
much wiser than they, and had 
some strange power whereby they 
were always able to solve problems 
and tell the meanings of the king’s 
dreams. And they also knew that 
the four boys did not believe in 
idols but prayed to the God whom 
they had worshipped in the temple 
at Jerusalem. 


“And so one day these wise men 
went to the king and told him that 
they had seen Ananias, Azarias and 
Misael standing erect when the sa- 
cred bugle was calling the people 
to worship, and that these boys, as 
well as Daniel who seems to have 
been away at the time, did not be- 
lieve in the idol made of gold and 
silver and always disobeyed the 
call to worship. 

“And because the king was very 
much upset at this, he commanded 
that Ananias, Azarias and Misael 
be cast into the fiery furnace and 
burned. And to make sure they 
did not escape, he had the strong- 
est soldiers in the kingdom bind 
their hands and feet and then, with 
the furnace heated until it was 
seven times hotter than usual, he 
gave the order to cast the boys into 
the flames. Apparently it made 
no difference that they had been 
his favorites and were the brightest 
boys in the whole land. They had 
disobeyed his order and had to be 
punished. 

“Were the three boys afraid? I 
suppose they were, but they were 
willing to die, just as other boys 
have died before them, for what 
they believed was right. Only they 
must have been sorry that Daniel 
was not with them, for he was 
their leader and would be alone at 
the king’s palace when they were 
gone. 
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“But then a strange and wonder- 
ful thing happened. An angel of 
the Lord came down into the fur- 
nace and the flames did not even 
touch the children, although they 
shot high into the furnace. And as 
Ananias, Misael and Azarias saw 
what was happening, they began 
to praise God for being so good to 
them and saving them from death. 
Then the three boys sang a song, 
and told the whole earth to give 
glory to God for His might and 
power. They begged the frost and 
cold, the lightning and clouds, the 
whales of the sea and the birds of 
the air to praise and exalt the Lord 
forever. And at the end they sang 
to themselves and said: ‘Ananias, 
Azarias and Misael, bless ye the 
Lord: praise and exalt Him above 
all forever. For he hath delivered 
us from hell, and saved us out of 
the hand of death, and delivered us 
out of the midst of the burning 
flame, and saved us out of the 
midst of the fire.’ 

“And King Nebuchadnezzar was 
so overcome at the miracle before 
his eyes that he fell down and 
acknowledged he was wrong; he 
declared that henceforth the only 
God to be worshipped in his land 
was the God of Ananias, Azarias 


and Misael, who had saved three 
children from a cruel death by fire. 

“And when Daniel came home 
from his travels, the three boys told 
him about what had happened and 
Daniel wrote it all down in a book. 
And then all four were honored 
more than ever.” 

“And is that all the story?” ask- 
ed Peter. 

“Just about,” said Aunt Susan. 
“Only of course Daniel, Azarias, 
Ananias and Misael grew up to be 
very powerful men and Daniel in 
particular led a long and happy 
life. For he was very clever—even 
as he had been clever when he was 
a little boy and had refused to eat 
th rich food which the king had 
ordered. Many times he solved 
puzzles for the people of his land 
and many times he foretold the fu- 
ture but because he was always 
humble and relied on God’s good- 
ness, even as his friends had done 
when they were put in the fiery 
furnace, God remembered him and 
helped him out of trouble. Of 
course you remember the story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den?” 

Peter’s eyes widened. “Is that 
the same Daniel, Aunt Susan? The 
one who was thrown to the lions?” 

“It is,” said Aunt Susan. 
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We have the names and addresses of 100 missionary priests in China who want 
the Catholic Digest. We would like to hear from 100 readers who are willing to re- 
mail their copies to them. 
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Report of a war correspondent 


The Nationalist Armies were on 
their way to Malaga, “Red Para- 
dise,” as the enemy called it, “Mal- 
aga the Beautiful,” as our soldiers 
described it. Fierce battling all the 
way—tanks, airplanes, field guns, 
machine guns, rifles. And, all the 
time, the flag ahead, the red and 
yellow colors waving victorious 
over liberated ground. 

Every day we faced the same 
spectacle—our infantry advancing, 
supported by artillery fire. A vil- 
lage ahead. The enemy entrench- 
ed in it; every house a fortress; 


every stone a parapet. Suddenly 
resistance would weaken — the 
enemy fled before us and the village 
offered itself to the m-zcy of the 


conquerors. 

What a spectacle we would find 
—houses burned, only the walls 
standing; dirt in the streets, all 
over; and most horrible of all, the 
corpses of murdered citizens. That 
young 15-year old girl—horror in 
her face, clothes torn apart, vio- 
lated, then smashed against a stone 
wall. This, I felt, wasn’t war. This 
was crime, wholesale murder, the 
type of killing for which people 
are hanged in all civilized coun- 
tries. 


The first time I was faced with 


The Red Paradise 


By NENA BELMONTE 
Condensed from The Sign 


this gruesome aspect of Red treat- 
ment of their foes, I thought I 
would faint. And then, day after 
day of seeing the same thing numb- 
ed my nerves. It wasn’t any one 
man’s madness—it was a given or- 
der: “Fight to the last, but if you 
must give up, destroy, kill.” 

Our armies entered Malaga with- 
out firing a shot. The whole thing 
seemed more like a military parade 
than a conquest of war. Flags, flags 
all over! People cheering enthu- 
siastically—tears, emotion. . . . Ill 
never forget the picture of that 
woman—young, dressed in black, 
arm raised in salute, tears rolling 
down her sunken cheeks, while her 
trembling voice shouted, “Long 
live Spain!” I talked to her after- 
wards. And hers was the first story 
of horror I heard—the first of thou- 
sands. Eight members of her fam- 
ily—parents, husband, children— 
all dead! All had been murdered. 
Why? Because they weren’t Com- 
munists! 

The spectacle of Malaga was 
something never to be forgotten. 
Entire streets burned — houses, 
stores, cafes, theatres, all gone! And 
in the midst of all this ruin, hun- 
gry people, little children asking 
for a piece of bread. They had en- 
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joyed months of “Red Paradise,” 
but they had almost died of starva- 
tion! 

The next day, in broad daylight, 
Malaga offered a different aspect. 
Life was being quickly restored to 
normal. Street cars were working, 
streets were being cleaned; the con- 
quering armies were leaving the 
city, already on their way to new 
battle-fields. Behind remained the 
second army—the army of organ- 
izers, of helpers, of justice. 

It was then that I began to learn 
of all Malaga had endured. The 
cathedral turned practically into a 
brothel—8,o000 people murdered in 
the most horrible ways. The wall 
of St. Raphael’s Cemetery shaking 
on its foundations—the result of 
bullet impacts. Against that wall 
had been lined up thousands of in- 
nocent people; I still could see the 
stains of their blood; I still was 
faced with a number of their twist- 
ed bodies. At Camino Nuevo I was 
told of the days, not long past, 
when cars couldn’t cross over it be- 
cause of the number of corpses 
piled on it. That had been a favor- 
ite execution land; over it many a 
Malaga citizen had walked his last 
mile. Here in the square a woman 
had been burned alive. In that 
street up there a father and his five- 
year-old son had been shot merci- 
lessly. Before that wall eight wom- 


en had faced a firing squad, arms _ 
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open, kneeling on the ground while 
they shouted: “Long live Spain!” 

At the prison I was faced with 
Francisco Millan, one of Malaga’s 
Red leaders we had captured. A 
man of 50, honest-looking, a former 
bricklayer. He knelt before me and 
begged clemency—he who hadn’t 
known how to be merciful. In his 
own words he told me how he had 
personally disposed of 200 people 
and signed the death sentence of 
another 1700. He told me about 
young Alcala del Olmo, who was 
thrown from a balcony to the mobs, 
who mutilated him. Millan told 
me about the priest whose eyes 
were pulled out by the Reds, and 
who was then shot in the back. 
This wasn’t war! This was crime, 
drunkenness, madness, fury . . . ! 

I talked to about 40 women in 
the prisoi:—of all ages, from 16 to 
60. One girl told of how she en- 
joyed attending the wholesale exe- 
cutions—“fun when there were a 
hundred or so; boring if there were 
fewer. The way those people fell 
when the bullets hit them looked 
silly,’ she commented. And the 
other, a middle-aged woman, hand- 
some, strong, still wearing her mil- 
itiawoman’s attire, boasted of her 
treatment of Nationalists prisoners. 
“I got rid of a few myself!” she 
proudly finished. 

Then there was that boy of about 
15, who told me eagerly about the 
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famous bus line known as the Club 
Humillardero. “First people were 
executed at St. Michael’s Ceme- 
tery,” he explained, “but since that 
was the cemetery of the rich it was 
considered too good for them. So 
executions were transferred to St. 
Raphael’s Cemetery, the burial 
place of the poor. It was a bit far, 
however, for people to reach it on 
foot, so the bus line was created by 
an enterprising citizen. Fifteen 
cents fare each way—he made a 
fortune!” 

Eight thousand people murdered 
—a city nearly destroyed; but worst 
of all the spectacle of hundreds of 
pregnant women. Married, single, 
widows—who cared? Who was 
the man? Nobody knew! Any one 
of roo thousand militiamen who 
had lived in the city. Love was 
cheap in Malaga’s Red Paradise. 
Any woman could be had whether 
she agreed or not. And often, to 
make things worse, the husband, or 
the son, or the father, would be 
forced to witness the assault, before 
being executed himself. 

There was an officer 
armies who reached Malaga to find 
that his wife and daughter were 
both pregnant. I certainly thought 
he would go crazy.I spent five 
days in Malaga—five days in which 
I saw that city being restored to 
life. Food, law, order, peace—peace 
above alll 


in our 
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A final dash to the new front, 
miles beyond Malaga. Breathing 
pure air. Shells, bombs, bullets— 
death and life. But cleanliness, 
honesty, sincerity in the fight. And 
then on to Seville and from there 
to Salamanca and the Madrid 
front. 

At Salamanca the cathedral is a 
16th century marvel of art. Then 
there is the House of the Shells, 
standing since the 15th century, 
and the Roman bridge over the 
Tormes River. 

Gaiety in the streets—huge, noisy 
crowds, cafes, theatres, bars. A 
small reproduction of Paris. Sol- 
diers, civilians—men, women, chil- 
dren. A distant roar. Airplanes re- 
turning from the battle-fields, their 
green and red lights standing out 
against the star-covered sky. 

Opposite the cathedral is the 
Archbishop’s palace, now General 
Franco’s General Headquarters. 
Soldiers were on guard outside, and 
inside, right at the top of the mag- 
nificent marble staircase leading in- 
to the Generalissimo’s offices, were 


two striking Moorish warriors. 
They looked like black, stone 
statues. 5 


General Franco is a young man, 
only 43, charming, and with a vivid 
personality, beloved by all Nation- 
alist Spaniards. Simple and unas- 
suming, he is the lowest paid head 
of State the world over, his salary 
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being only 2000 pesetas, or $200 a 
month—his regular income as a 
General. When he was told that 
as head of the Spanish State he 
should get more, he refused to take 
it. “Spain needs every cent,” was 
his reply. “I can manage with what 
I have. Let the rest be used help- 
ing those who really need it.” 

General Franco told me some of 
his ideas: “The sacrifices Spain is 
making in order to save Western 
Civilization from Communism, as 
well as to save her own unity and 
power, allow us to demand every- 
one’s respect and to talk freely to 
all nations. 

“Through statistics we have of 
the Red side, made from records 
found in conquered territory, and 
through information secured from 
people who fled from there, we are 
in a position to affirm that the num- 
ber of murdered persons in the Red 
zone is higher than 400,000. The 
only people we place before firing 
squads are men guilty of crimes, 
or the leaders of the Revolution.” 


General Franco paused for a few 
moments, then he smiled and con- 
tinued: “I hope the war will be 
over sooner than people think. Time 
is our ally. With every day that 
passes Nationalist Spain strength- 
ens herself as a fully organized 
State with all kinds of resources. 
Our victory means the salvation of 
our country. We have refused to 
become a Soviet colony and we are 
fighting for the restoration of na- 
tional unity broken by political sell- 
outs to treacherous separatists. 

“Nationalist Spain, in fighting 
for her own self, is fighting for the 
whole of humanity as well. The 
Spanish Civil War is deciding not 
only the salvation of our country as 
an independent nation, but also the 
salvation of Christian civilization, 
which has expressed itself histori- 
cally in Europe throughout the cen- 
turies. And, finally, we are fighting 
for the social progress and justice 
of our laboring classes, thus spar- 
ing them the tyranny of Soviet 
rule.” 


GO9 OHS CHS CHD 
Nor This Day 


“Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him 


a man, for he was 


a doer of wonderful works—a teacher of such men as received 


the truth with h tonta He drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of 
the Gentiles. He was (the) Christ and when Pilate at the suggestion of the principal 


men amongst us had condémned him to 


the cross those 


that loved him at first did 


not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again the third day, as the Divine 
Prophets had foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning 
him; and the tribe of Christians, so named for him, are not extinct at this day.” 


Flavius Josephus (1st century historian). 

















African Monkey Stories 


Descendent observes ancestor 


By MAXIMILIAN HAARPAINTER 


Condensed from The Catholic Apostolate 


In my African life I came in 
contact with a variety of monkeys. 
Duala, the capital of the colony, 
was the headquarters of the colon- 
ial troops. Among the white offi- 
cers there were always some Catho- 
lics, and I had to look after them 
once in a while. One Sunday after- 
noon I went there for a social call. 
I found the place in an uproar. An 
expedition had come back from the 
interior and one of the white off- 
cers had brought along some mon- 
keys. They were good size ani- 
mals, as big as dogs. Their heads 
resembled dogs’ heads. 

Sitting under a tree in the open 
yard of the barracks, the white 
men were drinking beer and cele- 
brating their happy return from 
the jungles. They gave the mon- 
keys beer to drink, and evidently 
the animals liked the beverage 
quite a lot. For the fun of it, they 
made the monkeys drunk and it 
was too funny for words to see how 
those creatures behaved under the 
influence of alcohol. It reminded 
one very much of human beings 
when they are in the same state. 

At Kribi the boys once brought 
me a pretty little monkey, the size 
of a kitten. He became so attached 
to the house that I let him run 


free. When I was saying my Office, 
he used to jump on the table to 
see how I turned the pages of the 
book. This seemed to please him 
so much that he also wanted to 
turn the pages, and when I object- 
ed, he would bite the paper. When 
I was writing he followed my hand 
with the pen very attentively and 
after some time would grasp the 
pen. 

He certainly was a cute little 
animal and we had quite a lot of 
fun with him. He ran after me 
wherever I went, even in church. 
When I was hearing confessions 
he posted himself on top of the 
confessional. The natives did not 
object so much to a little monkey 
listening in, but the Sisters pro- 
tested. And so little monk had to 
vacate the premises. I thought he 
would turn wild again. Many mon- 
keys kept for a while in captivity 
return speedily to the freedom of 
the jungles when they are let loose. 
But this one seemed to have for- 
gotten the ways of the jungles. 
After a few days the boys found 
him dead, half eaten up by the 
driver ants. I never again allowed 
monkeys kept at my stations. 

But where I had most trouble 
with monkeys of the big variety 
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was at Ngowayang in the Ngumba 
mountains. The gorillas roamed 
around there in great numbers. The 
people were afraid of them more 
than of leopards. In fact I have 
been told time and again that even 
leopards, who are the terror of the 
jungles, are afraid of gorillas. From 
trustworthy sources I have learned 
that in a fight between the two gen- 
erally the leopard is knocked out. 
The grip of gorilla hands is some- 
thing unbelievable. 

Gorillas do not always keep to 
the dark secrets of the jungles but 
venture out in the open places in 
broad daylight, even near human 
habitation. They sometimes do 


great damage to the plantations of 


the natives. That’s why native 
women dislike very much to go 
out to their farms alone. They 
never forget to take their cutlasses 
along for protection in case of emer- 
gency. How necessary that is we 
learned in the beginning of our 
work in Ngowayang. 

One morning people of the 
neighboring village came running 
and crying that gorillas were kill- 
ing a woman. Some of the big 
boys armed with rifles quickly went 
out to the place indicated. It was 
not far from the mission. They 
found a poor woman terribly bit- 
ten, lying in a pool of blood. She 
had been attacked by at least a 
half dozen gorillas. She defended 
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herself with the cutlass, crying for 
help, until some people heard the 
cries and came to her assistance. 
The gorillas left the field as soon 
as they noticed other people com- 
ing. The poor woman recovered 
from the wounds and the shock; 
but it took a long time. 

Another time my companion, 
Father Seiwert, told me that on 
coming home from one of his apos- 
tolic wanderings he had to deal 
with a gorilla in order to get a 
pail of water from a well. He had 
arrived tired in the evening at one 
of the hidden-away hamlets in the 
jungle. As he wanted to cook sup- 
per, he told the boys to fetch him 
some water. But the boys said, 
“Nothing doing! The well is 
guarded by a gorilla, who lives in 
a big tree right next to the well. 
Everybody avoids the well.” But 
Father Seiwert took his gun and 
said to the boys, “Come on!” Sure 
enough the big ape was there in 
the tree, and started to show his 
teeth, snorting angrily. While the 
Father covered the beast with his 
gun, the boys hastily filled their 
pails with water and went away. 

Our little, fearless Pygmy hunter 
could tell true stories of his en- 
counters in the jungles with the 
gorillas. One day he arrived breath- 
less at the station, saying that he 
had shot one of the big apes by 


mistake. As we wanted the skele- 
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ton of a gorilla for our Africa Mu- 
seum at the motherhouse in Ger- 
many, a company of big boys vol- 
unteered to bring in the carcass. It 
took them some time to get the 
400 pounds of gorilla out of the 
jungle in one piece. 

The hide was useless for our pur- 
poses. It was already beyond re- 
pair. But we saved the entire skele- 
ton, which is now one of the show 
pieces of our Cameroon Museum. 
In skinning the carcass it was 
found that the gorilla had lost one 
eye long before, probably in an- 
other encounter with bushmen or 
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leopards. Pieces of iron shots were 
also found in the hide, healed up 
nicely, which must have been there 
for more than 15. years, because 
after that time the antiquated guns 
that did the damage were no longer 
used. Shortly afterwards a one- 
armed gorilla was killed by the na- 
tives. Only God knows how he had 
lost the other arm. Probably in a 
fight with native hunters or with 
a leopard. The terrible wound was 
healed over perfectly, a sign of how 
nature helps itself in these unspoil- 
ed creatures of the jungle without 
the aid of medicine. 





Complicated Clock 
A simple wood-cutter from the Pyrennes named Trilhe, who 
has never had any mechanical education, is credited with making 
an extra-ordinary clock that will cause a figure of the Virgin to 
appear in the Grotto of Lourdes every year on February 11th. 
The clock is made entirely of carved wood, old umbrella 


stays, and saw blades. 


It weighs 816 pounds, stands 8 feet, 6 


inches high, and is 4 feet, 8 inches wide. 
The century, the year, the season, the month, the day, the 


hour, the minute, and the second are indicated. Jt also registers 
the movements of the earth around the sun, the rising and setting 
of the sun, the movements of the moon. Morning and evening, 
this clock sounds the Angelus—not at a fixed time, but according 
to the length of the days. And on Saturday and Sunday the 
Angelus is sounded by two bells. 


A reproduction of the Basilica and the Church of Lourdes 
surmounts the clock, and every Sunday one sees a priest entering 
the church to say Mass. On February 11th, the Virgin appears 
before the little Bernadette Soubirous in the grotto. An image 
of the Blessed Virgin appears also on August 15th, and a creche 


on December 25th. 
The Lamp (Oct., 1937). 





Thou Shalt Love Thyself 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 
Condensed from The Missionary 


It is characteristic of the careless 
way in which they have dealt with 
the ethical teaching of Christianity 
who divorce it from dogma that 
they should have entirely overlook- 
ed the implicit commandment ex- 
pressed in the title of this article. 
One would imagine from their in- 
terpretation that our Lord taught 
an unmitigated altruism. The im- 
plication of the words, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” has 
been lost upon them. This unbal- 
anced view is directly due to the 
fact that the first Commandment 
has been slurred. It is in God that 
we love both our neighbor and our- 
self. Our love of Him implies love 
of His creation which includes both 
myself and others. Indeed, it is the 
teaching of St. Thomas that love 
of self, as being more immediate, 
takes precedence of love for our 
neighbor. 

This truth has been very clearly 
stated by Pope Leo XIII in his En- 
cyclical, Rerum Novarum. “No 
man,” wrote that Pontiff, “may out. 
rage with impunity that human 
dignity which God Himself treats 
with reverence, nor stand in the 
way of that higher life which is the 
preparation for an eternal life of 
Heaven. Nay, more; a man has 


First law for Utopia 


here no power over himself. To 
consent to any treatment which is 
calculated to defeat the end and 
purpose of his being is beyond his 
right; he cannot give up his soul to 
servitude; for it is not man’s own 
rights which are here in question, 
but the rights of God, most sacred 


and_ inviolable.” Who, reading 


that, could declare that religion, as 
interpreted by the Catholic Church, 
is the dope of the people? When 
the champions of the poor repu- 
diate Christianity they throw away 
their strongest argument. 


It is an equally strong argument 
against those who, in the name of 
the proletariat itself, tyrannise over 
the proletariat. There is no need 
to justify the application of the 
word “Tyranny” to Russian Com- 
munism. That system avowedly 
subordinates the individual to the 
Soviet State. The whole machinery 
of education is contrived so as best 
to cultivate, in the interests of the 
State, the crowd-mind. “At the 
ages between seven and twelve,” 
wrote Lenin’s widow, “when the 
social instinct, the tendency to do 
everything together, is so clearly 
defined in the child, it is particu- 
larly important to strengthen the 
collective emotions.” 


The Apostolic Mission House, Brookland, D. C. Nov., 1937, 
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The industrial discipline impos- 
ed, the shortage in provisions neces- 
sitated by the Governrment’s econ- 
omic policy and all the other harsh- 
nesses consequent upon the Com- 
munist program are recognized in- 
deed as calling for self-sacrifice. But 
this need, it is argued, is temporary. 
Russia, her citizens are told, is lay- 
ing the foundations of a state of 
perfect freedom. When the time 
comes the disciplinary scaffolding 
will be removed. The present gen- 
eration must sacrifice itself, there- 
fore, in order to ensure this future 
paradise. The demand, it must be 
noted, is quite different from that 
which might be made by a Chris- 
tian State. The Moscow Dictators 
are materialists. For them, this life 
is all. In surrendering his enjoy- 
ment here and now, the Russian 
worker gives up everything. There 
is no prospect before him that his 
renunciation will be rewarded here- 
after. What is demanded of him 
is a complete holocaust of himself. 
He belongs, body and soul, not 
merely to the existing State but to 
some problematical Utopia in the 
years to come. Like the coral in- 
sect, he labors at some minute por- 
tion of an edifice which has no re- 
lation to his own desires and which 
he will not live to see completed. 
He must possess no individuality. 
He is but one of a crowd immo- 
lated at the behest of his rulers on 


the altar of a materialistic future. 
His condition is the very apotheo- 
sis of the herd instinct. The human 
community has become a mere ant- 
heap. 

How are we to account for such 
a phenomenon? There are many 
theories, but there is one trait in 
the Russian character to which, in 
this connection, special attention 
should be given. There is in that 
race a distinct strain of Oriental 
fatalism. It comes out very clearly 
in an account given by Professor 
Charles Sarolea of an evening spent 
in a circle of Russian intellectuals. 
“One of the company,” he writes, 
“was giving me a vivid and lurid 
picture of the Bolshevist Hell. I 
asked my Russian friends that self- 
same question which every Euro- 
pean is ever asking himself: Why 
the opponents of Bolshevism, who 
were in an overwhelming majority, 
submitted in passive acquiescence 
to a hideous oppression? One 
member of the circle, a man with 
a world-wide reputation, quietly 
remarked that the Bolshevist tyr- 
anny was God’s just punishment 
for the sins of the Russian people, 
that it was for God Almighty and 
not for themselves, to put an end 
to the Bolshevist tyranny.” In that 
utterance will be found the con- 
nection between this Oriental fatal- 
ism and the pacifism of which Tol- 
stoy was the faithful exponent. 
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Tolstoy professed to base his 
theories on a literal interpretation 
of Christ’s teaching; but he mis- 
understood the Christian ethie. His 
doctrine of non-resistance was in- 
spired less by his reading of the 
New Testament than by the racial 
strain to which I have referred. His 
pacifism completely disarms the 
victim of wrong-doing. Our ene- 
mies, he taught, must be allowed 
to do what they like with us. All 
forms of resistance to evil are 


wrong. 

Tolstoy in spite of the fact that 
he posed as a peasant, was an in- 
tellectual and his influence did not 
greatly affect the common people 


of Russia. It is rather the reverse; 
it was their innate fatalism which 
influenced him and colored his 
view of Christianity. He may be 
taken as the outward expression of 
their inarticulate beliefs. But in so 
far as he did influence public opin- 
ion he may be said to have pre- 
pared the way for the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. The Bolshevists 
themselves claim the great novel- 
ist as their patron saint. “The Gov- 
ernment,” says Professor Sarolea, 
“loses no opportunity of showing 
its reverence for the sacred mem- 
ory of Tolstoy, if indeed such words 
as ‘reverence’ or ‘sacred memory’ 
can find any place in the Bolshe- 
vist vocabulary. The dictators have 
established two Tolstoy museums 
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at Moscow, to one of which a 
daughter of the master has been 
appointed as director. They have 
established a third museum in 
Petrograd and a fourth one at Jass- 
naia Poliana, with a model experi- 
ment school attached to it.” Those 
facts established the connection. It 
is true that Tolstoy himself would 
have repudiated any relationship 
between his own teaching and the 
militant regime which now governs 
his country. Yet it is beyond ques- 
tion that it was only by reason of 
the prevalence of that spirit of 
which he made himself the expon- 
ent that the Dictators have been 
able to exercise their tyranny. 
Where faith in God has been 
foregone, the self, having lost its 
divinely-given Charter of Rights, is 
unable to plead the authority of 
God on behalf of its claims. Self- 
assertion takes the place of digni- 
fied protest and resort is had to 
unhallowed methods of violence. 
Racial animosities and class pas- 
sions seize the sword. The de- 
prived self makes up in egotistic 
fury what it has lost as a creature 
of God and a sharer in His majes- 
ty. But there is also another effect. 
Only the loss of religious faith 
will account for the apathy with 
which western peoples regard the 
violation of primary rights. They 
have been herded into vast cities, 
where family life in any real sense 
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is well-nigh impossible. Newspa- 
pers standardize their minds, al- 
ready made amenable by the type 
of education to which they have 
submitted, while anonymous social 
conventions control their way of 
life. Pagan-minded financiers dic- 
tate the character of their pleasures 
and minister without rebuke to the 
baser instincts. Against this the 
only effective resistance offered is 
that of the awakened Christian con- 
science. Here at last the oppressors 
of mankind, who would make us 
tame subjects of an omnipotent 
State, find that their cajoleries and 
their threats are alike in vain. They 
may intimidate egotism but they 
cannot overawe those whose per- 
sonal dignity rests on their faith in 
God. “The Almighty Creator,” de- 
clares the outraged conscience of 
such, “took the trouble to make 
me. He Himself came into the 
world and died upon the Cross in 
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order to save me. I have eternal 
value in His eyes. A life and per- 
sonality so created and so minister- 
ed to is a sacred trust. I dare not 
throw it away. I am not my own 
that I may barter my soul to others 
than its Maker. Because I am His I 
must jealously guard myself. The 
work of developing my powers to 
their utmost is the only thing which 
gives life its meaning. In that work, 
I am vitally concerned. More than 
the artist loves the picture he is 
painting do I love this self whose 
salvation is my special care. I mar- 
vel at the awful mystery in which 
it is enshrouded. Its capacity for 
communing with God awakens 
my unending wonder. The reason- 
ing powers which enable it to direct 
its course towards its true End, the 
freedom that has been granted it to 
choose its own fate direct me to 
honor its Creator. Therefore, I not 
only love myself; I love myself best.” 


2. 
. 
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Birds Must Eat 

The people of Northern Europe have a beautiful custom of feeding 
the wild birds all winter. In Norway and Sweden each farmer leaves a 
bundle of oats tied to a pole for the birds to feast upon. At Christmas 
time when the country man brings in the trees to sell to the city folk, he 
also has with him a large supply of “juleneg,” or unthreshed grain, a 
portion of which he sells with each tree; and outside each home, where 
the Nativity Tree is set up, birds may find food. The Scandinavian resi- 
dents of our own Northwest tried to introduce this custom into the U. S. 
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The Queen of Poland 


By LEOPOLD SPRENGER 


Rome has lent her hand 


Translated and condensed from Schonere Zukunft 


Catholicism has penetrated 
into the life of few European na- 
tions as deeply as it has into both 
the culture and politics of Poland. 
That influence had its beginning 
in the roth century when Prince 
Mieszko laid the foundation of the 
Polish nation. Harassed by the in- 
creasingly potent Germanic peoples 
on the South and West and by the 
pagan Slavs on the East, Prince 
Mieszko appealed for Papal protec- 
tion. In gratitude for help received 
he left all his personal possessions 
to the Pope after his death. His 
gift was of great political signifi- 
cance for in the year 1000 the Pope 
erected the Archbishopric of Gne- 
sen and thereby gave the entire 
country the status of an independ- 
ent ecclesiastical province. 

It was the Church, therefore, 
that stood protectingly beside the 
cradle of Polish independence. With 
the passage of time the friendship 
of Poland and the Papacy became 
deep and mellow. Poland contin- 
ued to pay its annual Peter’s Pence 
and she did not lose by doing so. 
When her claim to Pomorze (part 
of Pomerania) and the district of 
Kuln was disputed, Poland pointed 
out that these districts paid Peter’s 
Pence to Rome as she did, and that 


they were under Papal protection 
because they belonged to the cor- 
poration of the Polish State. 

In the 16th century Calvanism 
succeeded in establishing itself in 
Poland but the bonds of Papal 
friendship were thereby only 
slightly loosened. Protestantism 
was really only a brief interlude in 
the history of the country. Under 
the leadership of Cardinal Stanis- 
laus Hosius, the Counter-reforma- 
tion was easily able to affect the en- 
tire populace and re-establish the 
true faith. In fact the Counter-re- 
formation actually strengthened Po- 
land’s trustful dependence upon 
the Holy See. After the Reforma- 
tion Poland found herself hemmed 
in by few non-Catholic countries: 
Orthodox Russia on the East and 
Protestant Prussia on the West. It 
became obvious that the protection 
of Rome was a political necessity 
under such circumstances. 

The unity of the Polish people 
with the Church and the ability of 
the Church to help preserve their 
national characteristics became evi- 
dent during the long 120 years 
when piece after piece was cut off 
from old Poland. The Church was 
the only tie that held the people 
together when they suddenly found 
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themselves subject to three different 
nations. While her learned men 
labored in foreign lands for the 
re-birth of Poland, at home the 
Catholic priest kept the ideal of a 
united Polish people before every- 
one under whatever nation. 
When Poland was finally re-es- 
tablished, the nation publicly and 
officially acknowledged her debt of 
gratitude to the Catholic Church. 
Years of suffering for the preserva- 
tion of their faith and nation had 
created a union between nation 
and religion which outsiders often 
failed to understand. Thus there 
is a veritable national veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin. A Protestant 
historian, who recognized this na- 
tional honor, says that the Blessed 
Virgin is “The Queen of Poland, 
crowned as such by the State and 
generally recognized in the Repub- 
lic.” The national hymn of Po- 
land, the Bogurodzica, is actually a 
hymn to Mary. During the 1933 
jubilee celebration of the Blessed 
Virgin of Czenstochau, the Presi- 


dent and government officials took 
part in the honor shown to the 
“Queen of Poland.” 

The constitution of the new Po- 
lish State makes open profession of 
the Catholic faith, and the con- 
cordat with Rome (in force since 
1925) carries on the harmony be- 
tween Poland and the Papacy. 
Article 114 of the Constitution 
reads: “The Roman Catholic faith, 
being that of a majority of the 
people, has a place of honor among 
all religions, though others enjoy 
public recognition.” 

The union of Poland and the 
Catholic Church has brought many 
blessings, political as well as spirit- 
ual, to her people. One might even 
question whether Poland would ex- 
ist as a nation today if it had not 
been for the Church. The Catholic 
Church does not cause peoples to 
die, as some would have us believe. 
Not death, but life—stronger, more 
abundant, more lasting life—that 
is what eternal Rome means to 
nations. 


= * 
x 
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Hussar 


comes from the Hungarian word husz which means twenty. 
When the Turks overran Eastern Europe, every twenty houses 
were compelled to send one soldier, fully equipped, into the 
war. These were called hussars, a word adopted by all the lang- 
uages of Europe. The hussars were so valiant that their name 
became a synonym for dash and courage. 








The Inquisition 
By D. F. MacDAID, 









Why it started 


Condensed from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 


There is probably no word in 
the vocabulary of things Catholic 
that has such a sinister connotation 
for those outside the Church as the 
word “Inquisition.” To the Protest- 
ant, in particular, it is likely to 
suggest more than an institution 
of the past: it calls up the vision 
of a danger, not indeed threatened 
by the Church at present, because 
she lacks the power, but lurking in 
the possibility of future Catholic 
triumph. 

As a general reply to all those 
who qucte the Inquisition for the 
reproach of Catholics, it is well to 
observe that the spirit of religious 
intolerance, from which this insti- 
tution sprang, is not a product 
solely of Catholicism, nor is it 
found only in the Middle Ages. 
Ancient Paganism, Protestantism, 
modern irreligion masked as Lib- 
eralism, and contemporary Com- 
munism, have all engaged the 
Church in mortal combat, and have 
sent numerous Catholics to death 
for their loyalty to the Faith. But 
there are important differences be- 
tween Catholic intolerance, as 
shown in the Inquisition, and the 
intolerance of her foes. First, the 
repressive action of the Church was 
in general directed only against 


those who, having become her sub- 
jects by Baptism, had rebelled 
against her authority. It did 
not touch those who never belong- 
ed to her, such as Jews or Moham- 
medans, unless they brought them- 
selves under her jurisdiction by 
some crime which lay within her 
competence, such as sacrilege, or 
attempted perversion of a Catholic. 
But their profession of a creed dif- 
ferent from hers was not an offense 
for which they were answerable to 
any of her tribunals. Secondly, this 
repression was exercised on behalf 
of a religion, in the divine origin 
and infallible truth of which all 
her members believed; and _ their 
belief was demonstrable by argu- 
ments of solid force. The intoler- 
ance of her foes, on the contrary, 
has been exercised against those 
who owed no allegiance to the re- 
ligious (or anti-religious) laws un- 
der which they suffered. 

If we seek for a general explana- 
tion of religious conflict, it may be 
found in the fact that nothing in- 
fluences the outlook of men, or is 
so much cherished by them, as a 
religion sincerely believed, and 
above all sincerely lived, in its ap- 
plication to the circumstances cf 
daily life. For religion touches the 
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foundations of men’s being. And 
what is fundamental affects, as the 
name implies, the whole superstruc- 
ture—in this case, human existence. 

Whatever opinion may be held 
as to whether the modern Catholic 
estimates the religious value of the 
Church as highly as his medieval 
forefathers did, there is no doubt, I 
believe, that he does not appreciate 
her social value as did the men of 
the Middle Ages. He does not ap- 
preciate it, because today the 
Church nowhere occupies the so- 
cial position which she held in me- 
dieval Europe. There is now no 
State in which Catholicity perme- 
ates the whole of life as it did in 
those days. It is difficult for us in 
modern times to realize this posi- 
tion. We have grown used to the 
conception of Church and State as 
also separate entities, each of them 
living its life in isolation from the 
other. It was not so in the period 
which we are considering. The in- 
stitutions and laws of the State, the 
social customs, were built on a full 
recognition of Catholic teaching 
and practice. The unifying force 
in the community was the Faith, 
which in this respect occupied the 
place now taken by the Constitu- 
tion, as the unquestionable founda- 
tion on which civil life rested. Nor 
did the consciousness of Catholi- 
cism, as the bond of unity, stop at 
political frontiers. In the Church, 
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and especially in the Papacy, men 
recognized an_ institution that 
bound them to men of other nations 
and races. In consequence, the 
whole of Catholic Europe appear- 
ed to them as one society, united 
through their bishops with the vis- 
ible head of Christendom, the Pope. 

In the 11th and rath centuries 
the peace of Catholic Europe was 
disturbed by the spread of a new 
heresy, which, coming from the 
Balkans, spread through Italy, 
France, Spain, and Germany. The 
followers of this heresy, who soon 
became very numerous, were known 
under the various names of Cath- 
arists, Manichaeans, or Albigen- 
sians. Their teachings were partic- 
ularly odious to all Catholics. 

The fundamental tenet of these 
sects was the principle of dualism, 
which seems to have dogged the 
human race all through its history. 
They asserted that the universe had 
been created by two gods, the one 
good and the other bad. From the 
good god has come spirit; from the 
bad god, matter; and there rages in 
the world a lasting conflict between 
these two. With the clear-headed- 
ness characteristic of the Middle 
Ages, they proceeded to carry out 
this principle to its logical conclu- 
sion. Since all matter is bad, it is 
inconceivable, they held, that Christ 
assumed a human body; hence 
there was no real Passion, Cruci- 
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fixion, or Resurrection. At the 
same time they denied that Christ 
was God; He was merely the high- 
est of the angels. Nor could He be 
present under the appearances of 
bread and wine, since these ele- 
ments are created by the evil god. 
Hence they had a particular hatred 
for belief in the Real Presence and 
for the Mass. The Sacraments are 
mere impostures. The Catholic 
Church is the Scarlet Woman of 
the Apocalypse; the true church of 
Christ is that of the Albigenses. 
This church had its bishops and 
deacons organized in opposition to 
the Catholic hierarchy. Since the 
human body, being material, is evil, 
the procreation of children is the 
work of the evil spirit, and mar- 
riage is unlawful. Concubinage, 
adultery, even sexual perversion, 
are preferable to marriage, because 
the evil contained in them is of a 
passing, not of a permanent nature. 
Anything that could prevent the 
birth of children is permissible. Sui- 
cide, which liberates man’s soul 
from the slavery of the body, is an 
exercise of lofty virtue. Hence 
through the Endura, or self-starva- 
tion, many of the followers of this 
sect put themselves to death. It has 
even been calculated that, in the 
south of France, where the heresy 
was particularly rife, more people 
perished in this way than by the 
severity of the Inquisition. 
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From all this it is clear that Cath- 


olic society was confronted, not 
with a religious error mildly pro- 
posed by some university profes- 
sor, nor even by a heresy or two, 
dangerous as these would have 
been, propagated by the noisy fol- 
lowers of some original but erratic 
thinker. It was face to face with a 
revolutionary movement, the tri- 
umph of which would have meant 
the overthrow of Christianity and 
of civilization itself, and a lapse 
into conditions worse than barbar- 
ism. 

The reaction to the menace of 
the Manichees was emphatic. The 
civil authority in various places 
seized them and condemned them 
to death at the stake. The Church, 
however, at first prescribed nothing 
more against them than excom- 
munication, outlawry, confiscation 
of goods, and imprisonment. We 
learn from the records of the times 
that the people were impatient with 
what seemed to them the excessive 
clemency of the Church. This led 
them on occasions, as at Soissons 
and at Cologne, for example, to be- 
have in a manner that reminds one 
of a modern anti-negro mob in 
America. They stormed the pris- 
ons, seized the accused heretics, and 
burned them. Such outbursts of 
popular resentment, together with 
the conduct of the civil authorities, 
show that the driving force behind 
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the whole anti-heretical movement 
was the outraged conscience and 
public opinion of the Catholic com- 
munity. 

Gradually, however, the Church 
came to accept the opinion, prev- 
alent among secular rulers and peo- 
ple alike, that heretics were deserv- 
ing of death. Therefore she uttered 
no protest when, in the year 1224, 
the penalty of the stake for obstin- 
ate and relapsed heretics first re- 
ceived the force of written law by 
the authority of Emperor Freder- 
ick II. 

That such a man as Frederick 
should act so decisively against 
heretics is eloquent testimony of 
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how medieval heresy was regarded 
as a crime against the State and 
society. The Emperor was a Cath- 
olic in name, it is true, but he had 
strong Mohammedan leanings. He 
kept two harems, one in Sicily, and 
the other in Italy. He was often 
in conflict with the Pope. Many 
modern free-thinkers regard him as 
one of their great forerunners. His 
edict was scarcely due to any anx- 
iety about the religious aspect of 
heresy, but to a recognition of its 
subversive social tendencies. Pope 
Gregory IX, in 1231, gave the rec- 
ognition of ecclesiastical law to his 
Imperial enactment and_ thereby 
founded the Inquisition. 








Whistler And His Dog 

A story is told about Whistler’s French poodle. This poodle, 
of which he was extravagantly fond, was seized with a throat 
ailment, and Whistler had the audacity to send for the great 
throat specialist, Sir Morell Mackenzie. The latter, when he dis- 
covered that he had been called to treat a dog, didn’t like it 
much. But he said nothing: he prescribed, pocketed a big fee, 
and drove away. 


The next day Dr. Mackenzie sent posthaste for Whistler, 
who, thinking he was summoned on some matter connected with 
his beloved dog, dropped his work and rushed to the Mackenzie 
home. On his arrival, Sir. Morell said gravely: 


“How do you do, Mr. Whistler? I wanted to see you about 


having my front door painted!” 
Fortnightly Review. 























The Revolution 


By H. BELLOC 
Condensed from G. K.’s Weekly 


A. revolution which promises to 
destroy European civilization is at 
work and increasing in power rap- 
idly throughout the world. 

News upon its progress is the 
only news of any real importance 
today. The chances of its success 
or failure is the only topic worth 
discussing, for it is an issue of life 
and death. 

It is particularly important to re- 
iterate this truth in the English 
language and to such an English 
audience as one can reach, because 
England is the only country in 
which that truth is unknown. Other 
countries of our civilization know 
the revolution in different degrees. 
The Germans were all but des- 
troyed by it; the Italians came still 
nearer to destruction. In the United 
States, every great city is aware of 
the danger and so is every organ- 
ized religious body. Poland knows 
it as a neighbor, Spain is torn to 
pieces by it at the present moment. 
But in England, most educated 
men would deny that the thing 
existed at all. 

The revolution rises and sinks 
by turns. When there is a period 
of fierce flames and crackling in 
this or that focus of the furnace, 
men get alarmed and awake to the 


Whom the war is between 


peril. When the moment of dull 
glow succeeds, they begin to hope 
that everything is over. They are 
soon undeceived. The house of our 
civilization is still on fire and burn- 
ing fiercely, and whether we shall 
be able to put out that fire or not, 
no mortal can prophesy. We cer- 
tainly shall not succeed unless we 
grasp the peril. 

Here let me repeat once more 
the elements of the situation. They 
are very simple and easily to be 
understood. In the breakdown of 
European religion, slavery began 
to return, its first form being indus- 
trial capitalism. Men found them- 
selves in increasing numbers com- 
pelled to labor for the advantage 
of other men, their masters, but be- 
tween them and their masters there 
was no human bond; there was 
no moral sanction to the system 
whatsoever, save the moral right to 
property which industrial capital- 
ism effectively destroyed, since it 
lived upon and increased the pro- 
letariat, who are, by definition, the 
negation of property. That state of 
affairs was intolerable to the ex- 
ploited; in proportion to their 
vigor and suffering they were pre- 
pared to rebel. The mood was 
taken advantage of by men who 
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were moved by a combination of 
motives, a sense of justice, a sense 
of pity, but also, much more effec- 
tive, a sense of hatred. Particularly 
strong was this motive in the un- 
rooted cosmopolitan revolutionary, 
who hates the civilization wherein 
he feels himself an alien. Men of 
this sort furnished the brains and 
the driving power; and the end of 
their plan was wholesale massacre 
and destruction. Therefore the 
characteristic note of the revolu- 
tion now attempted is that it is 
wholly destructive. It pretends to 
construction by the use of general 
phrases; but in practice we find it 
chiefly concerned with ending once 
and for all the fruits of our ances- 
tral religion. It plays upon and 
uses blind anger and revenge. 
There is only one constructive 
reform possible and applicable to 
the enormous inhuman evil of in- 
dustrial capitalism. That construc- 
tive reform is the restoration of 
property: the creation of economic 
freedom for the mass of men who, 
in theory at least, are politically 
free. The revolutionaries are not 
only negligent of any such reform; 
they are actively hostile to it, be- 
cause they know that it is rooted 
in the ancient Christian philosophy 
of which they are the enemies. The 


© 


If we exchange dollars, we cach have the same number of dollars. If we ex- 
change ideas we each have twice as many ideas. 


whole war is a religious war, and 
that is another truth which men 
feel less or more proportionately as 
the community in which they live 
has lost or retained something of 
the religion by which Europe was 
made. 

I have just returned from a long 
piece of travel which has taken me 
pretty well throughout the West, 
except to Spain. I have seen the 
Netherlands, the Prussian despo- 
tism at work, Switzerland, where 
freedom in the mechanical sense 
survives, Italy and, most thorough- 
ly, France. I had hoped to visit 
Spain as well, but time and cir- 
cumstances forbade me to do so. It 
would have been a picturesque ex- 
perience, but not one in which 
there was much to learn, for we 
already know the main issue. 
Spain is not passing through phases 
of a general revolutionary feeling 
and general reaction; it is a battle- 
field in which the two forces are 
at plain issue. For the moment, the 
same is true of the two great des- 
potisms. In each the revolution is, 
for the moment, curbed. But in 
France, the issue is still doubtful, 
and it is in France that the battle 
will ultimately be decided. It has 
been so with every other great duel 


of ideas for nearly 2000 years. 





We Have Our Own Ice 


By R. DANA SKINNER 
Condensed from America 


IN the gloomy rafters of many 
a huge central ice-making plant 
you can hear echoed the fateful 
chirp of several million American 
housewives, “We have ice, thank 
youl” It is the battle cry of the 
little machines, the Lilliputians of 
a mechanized world, in their cru- 
sade against big machines. The 
tiny machine that makes ice in your 
pantry refrigerator is a symbol of 
a new Declaration of Independence 
from centralized mechanical mon- 
sters. It foreshadows the new in- 
dividualism of the American home. 


Those of us who quake fearfully 


before the devastations of our 
machine age have lost sight of one 
pre-eminent fact. We do not see 
that the mechanistic age is a “di- 
vided house,” with antibodies rush- 
ing to the defense against every 
threatened mechanical disease. The 
little ice machine is only one illus- 
tration. But let us consider it for 
a moment in all its benign impli- 
cations. 

The independent home of a cen- 
tury ago had its ice-house. In win- 
ter the men of the family went 
forth to cut huge blocks of ice 
from the nearest lake, pond or 
stream. Then they packed the ice 
in sawdust in the family ice-house 


Little machines eat big ones 


where it meant comfort and cool 
drinks the following summer. 
Cleaning the ice, as needed, was 
perhaps a nuisance. But it was a 
small price for independence. 

Then came mechanical refriger- 
ation, the artificial ice company, the 
apparent convenience of fresh clean 
ice delivered at the door every sum- 
mer morning, and a momentary re- 
lease from drudgery. The selling 
out of independence to convenience 
was a subtle and beguiling process. 
Yet in due time, 10,000 homes in 
a given locality became utterly and 
abjectly dependent on the con- 
tinuous operation of a single cen- 
tralized ice establishment. They 
shared intimately in the dangers of 
a mechanical breakdown, of strikes 
and of prices dictated by virtual 
monopoly. The despotism of the 
ice companies proved benevolent, 
on the whole. There was never a 
great American ice crisis. But a 
despotism it was, stemming from 
the prohibitive capital cost of set- 
ting up machinery and systems of 
distribution. 

In due time, the mechanical anti- 
bodies formed. The same mechan- 
ical principle that gave birth to the 
ice companies next gave birth to a 
generation of midgets, to little ma- 
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chines that would do in a few 
cubic inches of household space ex- 
actly the same thing that big ma- 
chines would do in a Brobdingna- 
gian central plant. The domestic 
ice machine gave us back our in- 
dependence. Ten thousand little 
machines wrested back human 
rights from one giant machine. 

Of course the process of renewed 
freedom is still incomplete. The 
domestic ice machine is still de- 
pendent upon centralized electric 
current. But the implications of this 
fact simply lead us to the next 
stage in the mechanistic battle for 
human freedom. What is to be the 
face of central electric power pro- 
duction itself? 

In the last few years, citizens in 
several large communities have re- 
ceived severe jolts to their com- 
placency. In one instance, the blow- 
out of a central power plant plung- 
ed half a city into darkness. Elec- 
tric ranges stopped cooking. Elec- 
tric ice-boxes stopped freezing. 
Electric elevators in towering 
buildings dropped inertly, leaving, 
in some cases, invalids stranded on 
top floors without heat, light or 
ready access to food supplies. Sur- 
geons had to operate in hospitals 
by candle light. Candles themselves 
became almost priceless within an 
hour. Street traffic became a dark 
inferno. And the cause of all this? 
Probably (no one may ever know 


the exact truth) because one man 
pulled the wrong switch or ineptly 
caused a short circuit. One man 
against millions of men, women 
and children. The apogee of cen- 
tralization! 

In other instances, central power 
has ceased by fiat of strikers or by 
the refusal of employers to submit 
promptly to arbitration. The mer- 
its of these cases do not concern us. 
The results do. The results were 


to write economic despotism in 
huge letters across the American 
skies—despotism of capital or of 
labor or, more simply, of the huge 
machine itself, but in any case des- 
potism and the death of family in- 
dependence. 


It may need only a few more 
shocks of this character to set the 
mechanistic antibodies at work in 
electric power production. The 
compact domestic generation unit 
is already in use. Its price can be 
lowered as the demand for its quan- 
tity production increases. At what 
point will these little machines des- 
troy the giant of central power? 
Possibly the domestic units may 
never (except in the country) 
achieve more than an auxiliary and 
emergency value, like the auxiliary 
motor on a schooner. But it is 
equally possible that the housewife, 
with her own ice machine, her own 
electric range, her own electric 


heating plant and her own electric 
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washing machine, may insist on the 


full and last stroke of her new in- 


dependence, her own source of 
power. In that event, with well- 
stocked oil reserves, she can main- 
tain the integrity of her home for 
months on end. Her mechanized 
army of midget machines will de- 
fend her liberties. 

This may work out in other in- 
dustries as well. For example, the 
railroads perform a magnificent 
public service in certain types of 
freight and passenger haulage. But 
utter public dependence upon them 
is a real danger to liberty. The 
motor truck, and even the private 
passenger car converted to emer- 
gency hauling service, provide our 
only insurance against a complete 
stoppage of services essential to life 
itself. Thirty million American 
homes are safer, today, than at any 
time in the past few decades, be- 
cause of the mere existence of 25 
million automobiles, with localized 
reserves of oil and gasoline. 

The point is that any human 
society tends to exhibit organic 
tendencies, and, like an organism, 


to produce antibodies to every des- 
tructive development. This is not 
meant to give encouragement to 
fatuous optimists. Social organisms 
are no more immortal than individ- 
ual organisms. But simple sanity 
demands some recognition, at least, 
of the healing as well as the degen- 
erative influences at work in our 
modern mechanical civilization. 
One of these is the brilliant attack 
of the little machines, upon the 
giant machines. It is not wholly 
unlike the attack of Gallieni’s Paris 
taxicabs upon the German military 
machine at the Marne. 

Automobiles supporting the indi- 
vidual against the railroads, me- 
chanical refrigerators giving the 
housewife independence from the 
ice companies, small lighting and 
power plants emancipating whole 
sections from centralized electricity, 
the Jacks of invention killing the 
ominous Giants of mechanics; all 
these and many others are far more 
than accidental phenomena. They 
are the organic defense of society 
against slavery to the machine and 
central control. 


Names of God 
It is rather singular that the name of God should be spelled with four letters 
in almost every known language. In Latin, Deus; French, Dieu; Greek, Theos; Ger- 
man, Gott; Scandinavian, Odin; Swedish, Codd; Hebrew, Adon; Syrien, Adad; Per- 
sian, Syra; Tartatran, Idga; Spanish, Dias; East Indian, Esgl or Zeni; Turkish, Addi; 
Egyptian, Aumn or Zent; Japanese, Zani; Peruvian, Lian; Wallachian, Zene; Etrurian, 
Chur; Irish, Dieh; Arabian, Alla; and many others. By exception the English name 


has but three letters. 





The Welcome of Nature 


Animals which are not dumb 


The tradition that an ox and an 
ass were in the stable when the 
Holy Child was born in Bethlehem 
is based on the prophecy of Isaias: 
“The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master’s crib.” The com- 
mentaries of St. Jerome and many 
other Fathers of the Church have 
strengthened belief in such an in- 
terpretation. Christian art has con- 
sistently pictured animals about the 
crib of Christ. 

Many legends have evolved from 
it. In Ireland the belief is wide- 
spread that at midnight every 
Christmas all animals are given the 
power of speech. They use it to 
praise the Creator, but, of course, 
no person may hear what they say. 
But on the first Christmas night, 
according to the legends, it was 
quite different. The animals were 
given the power of speech so they 
could tell everyone about the birth 
of Christ. 

For an hour before Christ’s birth 
there was a _ profound silence. 
“While all things were in quiet 
silence and the night was in the 
midst of her course, Thy almighty 
Word came down from heaven.” 
It was only after His coming that 
Nature was to voice her joy. 

The Angels’ voices were the first 


Condensed from The Irish Rosary 


to break the silence, telling the 
shepherds that the promised Re- 
deemer was born. When _ the 
Angels began to sing the Gloria in 
excelsis, Nature joined in the hymn 
of praise. The birds sang joyously, 
the bees hummed gaily, the wind 
gave wings to the Angels’ music 
and it carried the sound of the 
shepherds’ voices far and wide. 

The first animal to spread the 
good news was Chanticleer, the 
cock. Like many others he found 
the Latin tongue best suited to his 
vocal organs so he flapped his wings 
and chanted, Christus natus est 
(Christ is born). A big crow heard 
him and wanted to know at what 
time it took place so he cawed 
very eagerly, Quando? (When). 

As soon as the lion in the depths 
of the forest heard the wonderful 
news, he remembered with pride 
that the prophets had often em- 
ployed the lion as a symbol of the 
Messiah Who had now come, so he 
roared the answer with all his 
might, Hodie (today). 

The cow wanted to know where 
the Holy Child was born so she 
lowed, Ubi? (Where?). 

The sheep heard the Angels 
telling the glad tidings to the 
shepherds so they were pleased to 
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answer. And they bleated again 
and again, “Bethlehem.” 

As sweetly as he could the don- 
key brayed an invitation to visit 
Bethlehem, E-amus, E-a-mus 
(Let us go). A little lark rose high 
in the air as if to lead the way, and 
trilled Adorare eum (to adore 
Him). 

Over the hills and far away, over 
seas and rivers and lands sped the 
echoes of the voices until they 
reached Ireland. Here too, all 
Nature was stirred to gladness. 
The suggestion the donkey made 
of going to Bethlehem brought 
them a little pang of sorrow for 
they knew that journey was beyond 
their power. To show their good 
will they asked the Irish wolf dog 
to express their longing to go and 
their grief at not being able to. 
So, in the language of his country 
and in tones of heartfelt sorrow, he 
barked with all his lungs until the 
hills gave back the echoes, Ba mait 
liom (We would love to go). The 
horse tossed his mane and leaped 
for joy, neighing, “Hi. . . hi.” 

Nature was not content with 
speaking her joy. She also, by 
means of the animals, brought gifts 
and, in many ways, offered services 
to our Lady and the Holy Child. 

According to Xavier Gasmos, a 
writer of the Middle Ages, it was 
the privilege of the worm, the low- 


liest of all, to offer the most precious 
gift as well as to be the first to do 
a service in the stable. 

On account of the darkness of 
the cave our Lady could not see 
to fasten the wee garments of her 
divine Babe. A little worm, seeing 
her need, crept along the floor to a 
slit in the door through which the 
moonlight was shining. Then seiz- 
ing a ray of light he bore it cau- 
tiously until he reached the blessed 
Mother. Then he crept up her 
mantle and nestled on her knee 
in such a way that our Lady could 
see by the light. 

The Holy Child was so pleased 
that He spoke to the worm. “Dear 
little creature,” He said, “Your act 
of kindness to My Mother shall 
not go unrewarded. I make you a 
present of the light. You shall 
never lose it.” Then the Holy Child 
placed the worm on the edge of 
the manger where it took the place 
of a night lamp until the flight in- 
to Egypt. This species of worm 
since then has been called the glow- 
worm. 

This legend holds a deep mean- 
ing. Our forefathers found in the 
phenomenon of the _phosphores- 
ence the mark of the infinite. They 
made a story about a little worm 
symbolize the great truth that an 
afflux of light follows a service of 
love. 





Art—For Whose Sake 


Stealth by nimble fingers 


The matter presses upon the 
whole community. The “advanced” 
young things who take an art 
course and learn how to draw a 
curved line debate it hotly (or 
languidly, as the fashion is at pres- 
ent). You may find almost any- 
where one or two of them declar 
ing, in the light of a great revela- 
tion and their own considerable ex- 
perience, that art is art, and there’s 
an end on’t. 

Catholic literature and art is not 
Puritan. If at any stage of its his- 
tory it seemed so, it was a period 
of purge, and necessary in the same 
way as Lent and the Friday ab- 
stinence are necessary. But the 
Catholic is a realist in the matter 
of sin, and his literature treats it as 
real and a very considerable fact. 
Chaucer was full of joy. He wrote 
in the gaiety of the Faith, but he 
did not shrink from frank discus- 
sion. I doubt if many of our mod- 
ern apostles of candour have ever 
read what he has written on the 
subjects which interest them. They 
would be surprised. Shakespeare 
wrote in the Catholic tradition. 
Catholicity was his background 
from first to last. No doubt of it. 
St. Thomas More held up the mir- 
ror, and, so, too, Dante. And our 


modern Catholic writers, the best 


Condensed from The Advocate 


of them, are not afraid of the glass. 

Yet we do protest. Catholic 
Bishops set up a Legion of De- 
cency. We urge for the censor. We 
are a strange people. 

The point is that we have our 
principles. They are clear. We have 
a definition of art and we under- 
stand it. Moreover, we apply it. 
And the principles are sound not 
only morally, but also artistically, 
as we shall see. 

Oscar Wilde it was, if I remem- 
ber, who said that there were no 
bad books, only badly-written ones. 
He also wished, among his queer 
aspirations, that he might live up 
to his blue china. Possibly it was 
a little cracked. But he shocked 
his age. His dicta are repeated in 
slightly different sentences today 
and many of them without any- 
thing to show as an excuse. If a 
thing is art, we hear, that’s all there 
is to it. Good art is not judged by 
any canon of morality. There is no 
morality in art. Art is its own 
standard. And so on. We dis- 
agree. Moreover, we say that many 
of these things, judged even by art 
itself, are bad if you know your 
definition. 

Art is the thorough adaptation of 
means to end. It is the right way 
of making things. It is skill, as a 
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good dictionary briefly puts it, es- 
pecially as applied to taste in music, 
painting and literature. So that he 
who, by an economy of means, 
produces the complete satisfactory 
effect has produced a work of art. 
Art sweats at the means. But there 
remains the end, or purpose, and 
this is twofold. It is proximate, 
which explains what you are mak- 
ing; and it is remote, which says 
whether it is good or bad. 

Now it is in the confusion of 
these two ends, which must be ad- 
mitted, that the trouble arises. For 
if one end defeats the other the art 
is bad. For the artist who recog- 
nizes the moral law and that it gov- 
erns all man’s works there is no 
difficulty. He knows that whatever 
he does must be subordinated to 
the final good. But he who rejects 
that, who claims that his work 
must be judged solely by its prox- 
imate end, as a work of art in it- 
self, as art for art’s sake, he is the 
trouble. He is our mark. If he 
denies any moral code we rule him 
out, for no man is excused from 
some knowledge of good and evil. 
Even so he has an idea that he is 
right or wrong in doing the thing. 
He claims a standard: it is remote. 
But he who models or paints or 
writes the book or play, or the 
group, which produces the “talkie” 
to which we object as immoral, 
they defend themselves as having 


December 


done it successfully. They have ap- 
plied the means; the effect is achiev- 
ed. The result is art. Why, then, 
condemn it? 

We condemn because of that 
two-fold end. We condemn be- 
cause our successful artist has so 
well achieved his proximate end, 
he has so well reproduced his vision 
of sin, let us say, that the remote or 
ultimate end has been obscured or 
even excluded. The proportion is 
wrong. The art, taken completely, 
is bad. The means have not at- 
tained the proper end. The reader 
or the audience or the looker-on is 
so distracted by the end at hand, 
the presentation of evil, that he re- 
gards it as a good in itself and he 
is turned aside from his final end 
or rejects it altogether. It is a sort 
of penny wise and pound foolish 
idea, which in economy is unsound. 
Since art is a matter of economy— 
the economy of means—art for art’s 
sake is a principle of penny wise. 

In a proper treatment of art, dis- 
play evil if you will, but display it 
as evil and not as a good. This you 
cannot do without the ultimate end 
well in sight. You must convince 
that it is to be avoided, not to be 
sought for as a good. The Chris- 
tian can take no other view. He 
does not shrink from the theme, 
but he attends to the thesis; and in 
our complete philosophy one is de- 
pendent on the other. 





1937 
The best, then, that can be said 
about the theory that art is not sub- 
ject to the moral law is that it is 
incomplete. Therefore, it fails as 
art because it is at a complete satis- 
faction that art should aim. “Liter- 
ature is a criticism of life,” said Ar- 
nold, and the phrase is taken to 
justify an independent authority in 
literature; a critic which should not 
itself be criticized. But criticism 
implies a standard, if it is of any 
worth, and a standard brings us 
again to the remote end of a thing. 
Murder is wrong, we say; theft 
is wrong; adultery is wrong. It is 
wrong no matter how attractively it 
is done or how handsome the 
agents. On the art for art’s sake 
theory, pocket-picking is justified if 
one has the nimble finger of a 
Fagin; if one is an adept. A little 
garrotting would not be out of 
place if it can be managed neatly. 
Perjury is a good thing if its ex- 
cellent English smothers the lie. 
For in all these things judgment is 
not by the moral law, which says 
they are wrong, but merely by the 
skill with which they are done. 
We are faced, then, with the prin- 
ciple that skill in itself, no matter 
how apt for attaining its imme- 
diate end, does not exempt the ac- 
tion or the work from a final judg- 
ment, according to law. No judge, 
overwhelmed by the astuteness of 
the burglar, refuses to condemn 


ART—FOR WHOSE SAKE 


him for a crime against the com- 
munity. No Christian can with- 
hold blame from the artist who 
works so cunningly that he is a 
danger to men’s souls. That is the 
final consideration and it must gov- 
ern all else. 

This precisely is the danger in 
our films and literature. Apart 
from the plainly seductive, the 
openly obscene, it is the false stand- 
ards of morality which lie behind 
many of the works which vitiate 
them. The direct prohibitions of 
the ten Commandments are now 
frequently put aside, and stories 
making argument against tradition- 
al Christian standards can easily 
persuade people to change their 
ideas of right and wrong. You have 
the film on the eternal triangle. It 
condones adultery. Not by argu- 
ment, but by emotion. Put Clark 
Gable and Claudette Colbert into 
the thing and thousands will feel 
the appeal. Or star them in a ro- 
mance beneath the hanging honey- 
suckle, under the spring moon. 
Charge it with passion and you may 
stir in young hearts a lingering de- 
sire for the magic of that glamorous 
moment. Or your star may be the 
man-about-town. A very knowing 
fellow. He has a way with him. 
A regular Lothario, in fact, but you 
are supposed to say that with a tol- 
erant grin. It is easy to see the 
effect. These gentlemen, well dress- 
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of fact, and one could never imag- 
ine them under the necessity of 
cursing in hell. 


ed and jolly company for any sort 
of a lark, are not so bad after all. 
Very generous fellows, as a matter 





Who. Copied from Whom ? 


Declaration of Independence 
1776 


“All men are created equal; they 
are endowed by their Creator. 
with certain inalienable rights.” 


“To secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among 


men. 


“Governments are __ instituted 
among men deriving their just. 
powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 


“Whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it 
and to institute a new govern- 
ment. . . . Prudence indeed will 
dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed 


Cardinal Robert Bellarmine 
1576 


“All men are equal, not in wis- 
dom or in grace, but in the es- 
sence and nature of mankind.” 
“Political right is from God and 
necessarily inherent in the nature 
of man.” 


“It is impossible for men to live 
together without someone to 
care for the common good.” 


“It depends upon the consent of 
the multitude to constitute over 
itself a king, consul or other 
magistrate. This power is in- 
deed from God but vested in a 
particular ruler by the council 
and election of men.” 


“For legitimate reasons the 
people can change the govern- 
ment to an aristocracy or a 
democracy or vice versa.” “The 
people never transfers its power 
to a king so completely but that 
it reserves to itself the right of 
receiving back this power.” 


for light and transient reasons.” Catholic Information Society (Marberth, Pa.) 





Picturesque Prague 


Charm of an old city 


Prague the old and glorious 
capital of what was once the King- 
dom of Bohemia, is built on seven 
hills. History knows it as the Rome 
of Northern Europe. 

It is beautiful beyond all telling. 
Situated along the two banks of the 
broad Vlatava river, in its setting 
of green hills, with its magnificent 
Cathedral towering high above its 
hanging gardens, its noble monu- 
ments, its historical buildings with 
their wealth of statuary, its quaint 
towers and old-world thorough- 
fares, it seems as if the dreams of 


all the artists, poets, sculptors, and 
architects of the Middle Ages had 


come true. 

Prague has 700,000 inhabitants, 
of which 93 per cent speak the Bo- 
hemian language. The majority of 
the people are Catholics, and the 
city has 58 Catholic churches, each 
a treasure-house of art, containing 
priceless statues, carvings and paint- 
ings by Rubens, Correggio, Van 
Dyck, Holbein, Guido, Reni and 
other equally famous artists—sub- 
lime monuments to the days “when 
men lived greatly great lives to 
great ends.” 

Prague, the Golden, the hun- 
dred-towered, the dear mother 
Prague, as her children love to call 


By CATHAL O’BYRNE 
Condensed from The Cross 


her, is a city of dreams and legends. 
Every church and statue, every 
tower and bridge and building has 
its story of miracles, sieges, battles 
and heroisms. 

Its very stones are eloquent of 
the wonderful love of beauty and 
the patriotism and self-sacrifice of 
its faithful people. “When throw- 
ing a stone through a window in 
Prague you throw with it a morsel 
of history,” wrote Count Lutzow 
many years ago, and today, in al- 
most every case, the stone would 
shatter more beauty in a moment 
than could be replaced in a cen- 
tury. Well might a distinguished 
French critic say, “If Ruskin had 
not been so much occupied with 
Florence, Venice and Amiens, he 
might have written three volumes 
with the title The Stones of Prague, 
and there would not have been on 
the surface of the earth a more 
beautiful book of history and archi- 
tecture.” 

Rome excepted, the city is greyer 
and older and grander than any 
other we have seen, and yet there 
is gaiety in its life, in its brilliant 
sunshine, in its very air, that is 
exhilarating. Here its people can 
still laugh with light hearts, and sit 
in the sun, and know the uses and 
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the pleasures of leisure, and here, 
too, after all the centures of sack 
and siege and famine, “the heart 
of a child still beats in the war- 
scarred breast of a nation.” 

The city, as we have said, is old 
and grey, but it is never sad. There 
is a concert in every cafe and light 
and laughter everywhere. The 
dusky streets are always bright with 
life and color and movement. Here 
a little company of soldiers swing 
past, smoking, laughing and chat- 
tering—a flash of blue and green 
and gold—there a woman in a 
yellow kirtle with a scarlet hand- 
kerchief about her head kneels for 
an instant before a Madonna set 
in the crumbling wall of a street 
corner, and prays for some dear one 
dead; yonder a crowd of children, 
secure from the heat and the glare, 
laugh and make merry in the great 
cool mouth of the courtyard of a 
palace built by the Dienzenhoffers. 

We might tell of the river gar- 
dens climbing high among the end- 
less tiers of dormer windows and 
tiled mansard roofs, the spires 
which point to the sky like the full- 
eared stalks of a field of wheat, and 
high above all, like a picture woven 
in a magic veil, the dark silhouette 
of sacred “Hradcany,” the proud- 
est medieval acropolis of Europe. 
We might write of the wonderful 
Charles Bridge, one of the city’s 


most remarkable structures, not 
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only on account of its design and 
artistic character, but, above all, be- 
cause of its beautiful situation. 

This famous bridge was built by 
Charles the Fourth in 1357, but it 
was only at the end of the 17th 
century that two statues of saints 
were placed above every arch. The 
bridge now contains 30 statues in 
all. These works have at different 
times been carried out by eminent 
sculptors, and being well-preserved, 
transform the Charles Bridge into 
an open-air gallery of saints’ stat- 
tues—the only art gallery of its kind 
in the world. 

We could tell the long litany of 
beautiful churches which, like a 
rosary, enchain the city from hill 
to hill, beginning with the famous 
Cathedral of St. Vitus. In it is the 
Tomb of St. John Nepomecene, the 
patron saint of Prague, which, with 
the recumbent figure of the saint 
and four angels, life-size, is made 
of solid silver. Here also is the 
chapel of St. Wenceslaus, the walls 
of which are covered with precious 
stones set in gilt mortar. Next 
comes the church of St. Nicholas, 
with its marvellous dome; then the 
church of the Carmelities, with its 
world-famed statue—the Infant of 
Prague; the chapel of Loreto, which 
has the richest treasury of any 
church in the country. The gold 
monstrance in this church is decor- 
rated with 6,580 diamonds. 
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And we could tell also of the 
famous Horologue on the Tower 
of the Town Hall. This wonderful 
clock was made by Master Hanns 
in the year 1490. It points and 
strikes the hours, both in the mod- 
ern way and as in the Middle Ages, 
counting up to 24. When the clock 
strikes the hour, windows above 
the dial open, and you see walk out 
the Twelve Apostles and Christ giv- 
ing a blessing. On each side are 
movable statuettes: Death, who 
rings a bell; a Turk who shakes 
his head; a Miser swinging a purse; 
and a Spendthrift holding a look- 
ing-glass. After the last stroke a 
cock crows. 

By walking six or seven yards 
from the Square, with its up-to-date 
cafes and electric cars, we step 
across almost as many centuries. 
Just a few steps down that narrow 
crooked street, under this low, dark 
archway, and we are in the Town 
Court, once the centre of commerce, 
not only of Prague, but, in the 
Middle Ages, of the whole of Cen- 
tral Europe. 

This courtyard contains the old- 
est houses in Prague, and is the 
most picturesque spot in a city 
justly famed for the picturesque. 
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Here the little blue pigeons wheel 
against the strip of sky above or 
strut over the cobble stones of the 
Court, which lies half in brilliant 
sunshine and half in blue shadow. 
A woman with a copper pail in her 
hand and a crimson scarf wrapped 
about her dark brows stands at the 
shadowy doorway of an old palace, 
like a scarlet poppy against the 
great frowning mass of masonry, 
whose walls heard the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War surge in the 
great square without, and break in 
a foam of blood among the stones 
where the little blue pigeons feed, 
and saw the flames eat the trellis 
and lick the peeling frescoes of the 
Italian villa opposite, from the log- 
gia of which a dark-eyed matron 
leans above her flowers and laughs 
across the quiet space to a young 
girl sewing at an open window op- 
posite. 

Outside the electric cars whirr 
and clang. In here there is the at- 
mosphere of the Middle Ages. It 
is Prague today. It is Prague 
600 years ago, in that combination 
of medievalism and modernism, 
which, of all delightful things Con- 
tinental, is to me the most delight- 


ful. 
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If you think any article in any issue of the Catholic Digest will interest 
a friend, send us a postcard to that effect, and we shall be pleased to send 
a marked copy to the address you give. State your friend’s address and 


your own and mention the title of the article and the month it appeared. 





Such Is Life 


By AEGIDIUS DOOLAN, O.P. 
Condensed from Hibernia 


IN one way or another, life is the 
preoccupation of the whole group 
of sciences called psychology. And 
phychology tends nowadays to en- 
gulf all sciences. To assign accur- 
ately, therefore, the subject matter 
of psychology it is necessary to con- 
sider first the general notion of life. 

That there is such a thing as life 
is a fact too obvious to be discussed. 
It is something common to plants, 
birds, fishes, animals and man. To 
try to demonstrate its existence 
would be, in Aristotle’s word, 


“ridiculous.” Only a fool would be 


led into an attempt to demonstrate 
what is already self-evident; and 
the existence of life is self-evident. 
Professor J. S. Haldane calls it “the 
fundamental axiom of biology.” 

What a philosopher has to do is 
to try to assign the meaning of life 
in all its fundamental aspects. The 
question that he must face and an- 
swer is: What Life? Some 
modern writers, indeed, even the 
Abbé Moreux in his book Modern 
Science and the Truths Beyond, 
think this impossible. And in ‘a 
sense it is. 

The Thomist, nevertheless, will 
not be deterred from trying to find 
out what, in the last analysis, is the 
meaning of life. That the problem 


is 


What everyone talks about is 


is ultimately philosophical is ad- 
mitted, at least tacitly, by the scien- 
tists. Sir Arthur E. Shipley, who 
has written an admirable scientific 
manual under the title Life, recalls 
that at a discussion on the subject 
at the Dundee meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, “no one tried to 
define life.” He twits pleasantly at 
the Oxford Dictionary for its defin- 
ition of life as “the condition or 
attribute of living or being alive”; 
and he even shows a certain fellow- 
feeling with “the well-known char- 
acter who defined life as ‘one 
damned thing after another. 
Scientists, of course, must have their 
big words with which to duly im- 
press the uninitiated, as when Pro- 
fessor Owens writes that “Life is 
a centre of introsusceptive assimila- 
tive force capable of reproduction 
by spontaneous fission.” But scien- 
tists are generally agreed that their 
task as scientists will be done when 
they succeed in describing what liv- 
ing things do, and what physical 
and chemical processes are involved 
in their doings. When one turns 
one’s mind to the ultimate question, 
“what is life?” one is passing from 
science to philosophy. 

To answer this question, the 
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disciple of St. Thomas will not 
hesitate to turn first to the man in 
the street to find out what he has 
to say about it. He has great re- 
spect for the common-sense of men. 
He will always accept, therefore, 
not as if it were infallibly true but 
as a basis for all further investiga- 
tions, the commonly received notion 
of whatever happens to be the sub- 
ject under discussion. Now every- 
body has been agreed, as Aristotle 
already attested in his first book 
De Anima, that the characteristic 
of life, that which distinguishes all 
living from non-living things, is 
self-movement. Whatever moves it- 
self has been always thought to be 
alive; while whatever is incapable 
of doing anything for itself is right- 
ly said to be dead, even as a door- 
nail. Take such an ordinary ex- 
pression as “There was no life in 
the streets,” or “There was not a 
sign of life.” Life, in all such in- 
stances, clearly means movement. 
Indeed, anything moving may give 
the impression of life. So we speak 
of the sea in storm as if it were 
alive, or of a boat battling with its 
waves as breasting them “like a 
living thing.” But, in the last 
analysis, the common sense test of 
life is whether a thing can move 
itself, without being moved as the 
mere instrument of something 
else—as the sea is moved by the 
wind or my pen by me. A watcher 
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by the bedside of an unconscious 
man will look eagerly for some 
movement of breathing, or some 
pulsing of the heart, or some flicker- 
ing of the eyelids, to assure himself 
that the patient is alive. When all 
power of movement ceases, life is 
over. The soul, the principle of life, 
is gone from the body, which is 
now but a disintegrating corpse. 
On the testimony of common 
sense, therefore, life means the 
power of self-movement. The word 
is sometimes taken to mean simply 
the activities that proceed from such 
a power—a person’s doings, for in- 
stance; and in this sense we speak 
of writing a person’s life. In a 
more fundamental sense, life may 
be taken to mean the thing, or 
things, endowed with the power of 
self-movement, as when we speak 
of “the wild life of the forest.” 
This is also the conclusion of St. 
Thomas. Writing of life in the 
Summa Theologica, he says: “The 
name is given from a certain ex- 
ternal appearance, namely, self- 
movement, yet not precisely to 
signify this, but rather a substance 
to which self-movement and the 
application of itself to any kind of 
activity, belong naturally. To live, 
accordingly, is nothing else than to 
exist in this or that nature; and 
life signifies this, though in the 
abstract, just as the word running 
denotes to run in the abstract... . 
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Sometimes, however, life is used 
less properly for the operations from 
which its name is taken. And thus 
Aristotle says that to live is prop- 
erly to sense or to understand.” 
This conclusion, drawn from the 
data of common experience and 
common sense, so far from being 
disproved, is rather enforced by 
modern biological science. The very 
first characteristic of a living thing 
assigned by modern science is, ac- 
cording to Sir Arthur Shipley, that 
it is motile, and can move without 
the help of an external stimulus. 
“This initiation of action from 
within,” he writes, “is called auto- 


matism, and protoplasm, unlike 
non-living matter, is automatic.” 
Several other characteristics of life 
are assigned, namely irritability 
(we may be thankful that it is at 
least a sign of life!), assimilation, 
respiration, secretion and excretion, 
growth, reproduction. Of these, 
Aristotle, and St. Thomas stressed 
chiefly, as do moderns like Prof. 
William J. Dakin, assimilation or 
initiation, growth and reproduction. 
But the primary characteristic that 
is presupposed to every other, and 
that suffices to assure us that a 
thing is alive, is the power of self- 
movement. 


Cadet of the Alcagar 


We are few, they are many. But numbers are not all. We 
believe, we have faith, they do not believe, they would destroy 
faith. They think; that is in the brain. We pray; that is in the 
heart. I myself, sometimes I cry. But I am not afraid. If I die, 
I die. But that is only myself. What I believe cannot die. As I 
take aim I pray, as I throw a bomb I pray. We are filthy. We 
have not washed. Our clothes are a stench. We have insects. 
And all that is around us is reeking and disgusting. We live half 
in filth. But we life half, away beyond it. We do not swear. We 
do not blaspheme. We do not allow carnal thoughts. Those who 
have wives within the Alcazar do not take them. The Reds think. 
Thinking is nothing. Presently they will give way. We believe. 
That endures forever. 


One of the defenders of the Alcazar quoted in 
The Seige of the Alcazar by Major Geoffrey McNeil-Moss. 
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The fame of St. Januarius rests 
upon the liquefaction of the alleg- 
ed relic of his blood, which is pre- 
served in a chapel of the Cathe- 
dral, named for him, in Naples. 
The relic of his blood is a dark, 
solid, opaque mass, which half 
fills a glass phial about four inches 
long, and two and a quarter inches 
in diameter. This phial is fixed in 
a metal reliquary, in form and size 
resembling a small carriage lamp. 
The phial is held sealed in the lan- 
tern cavity of the reliquary by 
some hard gummy substance. 
Several times a year, the relic is 
brought out, and held close to what 
is believed to be the Mead of Jan- 
uarius, enclosed in a silver reliquary 
exposed on the altar. After some 
time the dark mass, before solid 
and immovable, detaching _ itself 
from the sides of the glass, becomes 
liquid and red in color. On occa- 
sions, moreover, the liquid froths, 
bubbles, and increases in volume. 
Rarely does the liquefaction fail 
to take place on the Saturday be- 
fore the first Sunday in May, which 


Perennial Miracle 


By CLARENCE G. ISSENMAN 
Condensed from The Register 


is the feast of the translation of the 
relics of Januarius to Naples, and 
on Sept. 19, the feast day of the 
saint. 

To add to the mystery of the liq- 
uefaction are certain facts that 
cannot be denied. The dark sub- 
stance does not always occupy the 
same volume. Sometimes the hard 
mass almost fills the phial, at others 
the vacant space in the glass is 
more than a third. 

With this variation of volume 
there is a change of weight. From 
1902 to 1904, this varying volume 
had been tested in an accurate 
scientific balance, and the varia- 
tion between the extremes in the 
volume has been as great as 27 
grams, a difference too large to at- 
tribute to inaccuracy of observa- 
tion. 

In 1902, Professor Sperindeo sub- 
mitted the liquid to a spectroscope 
test. The experiment yielded the 
distinctive lines of the spectrum of 
blood, which proves that any rate 
there are traces of blood in the con- 
tents of the phial. 
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O King of the nations and their desired, Thou cornerstone who maketh both 
one; come, and save man whom Thou didst form out of the slime of the earth. 


The Breviary 





Catholic Books of Current Interest 


Burton, Katherine. Sorrow Built a Bridge. New York: Longmans. $2.50. 
A convert to the Catholic Church, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, daughter 
of the American writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, founded St. Rose’s Free 
Home of the Servants for the Relief of Incurable Cancer in New York in 
1896. The author graphically relates the struggles and the success of the 
Dominican sister. 
e 
Monica, Sister M. And Then the Storm. New York: Longmans. $2.50. 
A research student writes a fascinating account of her experiences in 
Spain during her study there from 1932 to the beginning of the civil war. 
e 


Martindale, C. C., S. J. The Foundress of the Sisters of the Assumption. 
London: Burns. $2. 
An admirable account of the valiant and saintly life of Marie Eugénie 
Mieleret de Brou. 
e 
A Sister of Notre Dame. St. Paul’s Hymn of Charity. New York: 
Kenedy. 75¢. 
Taking the often quoted passage I. Corinthians 13:1-13, the author 


amplifies each verse with suitable explanations, meditations and prayers. 
The contents and binding make it an attractive gift for religious. 


@ 
D’Arcy, M. C., S. J. Christian Morals. New York: Longmans. $2. 
Eleven addresses discussing the Catholic teachings on the spiritual 
principles of man. 


@ 
Hoffman, M. M. The Church Founders of the Northwest. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. $3.50. 

A well-documented account of the beginnings of the Catholic Church 

along the northern Mississippi River. 
® 
Martindale, C. C. S. J. Wedlock. New York: Sheed. $1. 

The necessity of the supernatural element in Christian marriage is 
emphasized in these four conferences delivered in London’s Farm Street 
Church. 

@ 
Gillard, Rev. John T. Christ, Color and Communism. Baltimore: The 
Josephite Press. Bound 75c, unbound soc. 


Father Gillard discusses the dangers of Communism among the 
American negroes and suggests the solutions which the Church has to offer. 
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